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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Boycott Without Benefit of Law— 
Swedish National Theatre— 
Salzburg Festival 


OYCOTT is censorship without 
benefit of law. There can be no 
doubt that the churchmen who 


are organizing the Legion of Decency to 2 


boycott films (and incidentally plays and 
magazines) that do not meet their stand- 
ards for public performance, are exer- 
cising a censor’s function without his of- 
ficial position. No one can deny their 
right to do this and probably no one de- 
nies their sincerity of purpose. But cen- 
sorship in any form is an evil among a 
free people, because it limits the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility for his own ac- 
tions. It is not a lesser but a greater evil 
in the hands of worthy men who are 
tacitly admitting that they have failed in 
their own field of establishing spiritual 
values for their people when they turn to 
censorship to cover their defeat. What 
we need to work for is not less bad pic- 
tures, plays, magazines, but more good 
ones—and they are not made by prohibi- 
tion but by creation. Not only inde- 
cency, but stupidity and untruth as well, 
THEATRE ARTS holds, are less dangerous 
to the human spirit than the attempt to 
bound the sense of right and wrong by 
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ROM the cover of a Russian 
magazine devoted to the theatre 
comes the above drawing of the 
artisan-builder, which seems an ap- 
propriate headpiece for an issue on 
Architecture for the New Theatre. 


* 
PB peers lovers will be interested 


in the announcement that Ar- 
gentina, missing for two years, will 
return to America in the late fall, 
first in the West and later in New 


York. 6 


HE Center Theatre, smaller 

auditorium in Rockefeller Center, 
will finally serve its original purpose 
as a house for musical shows this fall 
when Max Gordon presents The 
Great Waltz there. Known as 
Waltzes From Vienna in its long run 
throughout Europe, the operetta will 
be directed by Hassard Short and 
will have settings by Albert Johnson. 
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"TALKING of censorship, it may 
be well to remember that some- 
where on this side of the Atlantic 
Robert Flaherty’s beautiful picture of 
the South Seas, Moana, was for- 
bidden because a little native boy 
climbed a palm tree without benefit 
of a Main Street costume. Such 
things, as well as Hollywood stupid- 
ity, are no doubt responsible for the 
fact that Flaherty is making his films 
abroad today—Man of Aran, for ex- 
ample, of which a critic writes: 
“Flaherty, as a camera man, can 
never be beaten this side of heaven, 
and six thousand feet of such fine and 
purposeful pictorial composition have 
seldom been. set out upon the screen.” 


& 

OLLECTORS of theatre ma- 

terial will want a copy of the 
issue of Soviet Travel, Special Thea- 
tre Number, devoted to the many 
phases of dramatic art in the 
U. S. S. R., and to the artists who 
are at work there. The picture 
record—hundreds of illustrations—is 
no less valuable than the text, which 
includes such articles as “Soviet 
Theatres and Soviet Artists”, by V. 
Gorodinski, President of the Mos- 
cow Union of Art Workers, “How 
We Produce the Classics”, by A. 
Tairov, “Soviet Audiences and My 
Work”, by Serge Prokofieff, “From 
Shakespeare to Dos Passos”, by M. 
Levidov, Russian translator of 
George Bernard Shaw, “The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre”, by its organizer, the 
“artist of the Republic”, Natalia 
Satz, and many: other features. 

* 

HOMAS WOOD STEVENS 

and B. Iden .Payne have made 
Shakespeare a popular attraction at 
Chicago’s Century of Progress, with 
tabloid versions of such plays as A/l’s 
Well That Ends Well, The Taming 
of the Shrew and Julius Caesar 
drawing large crowds to the recon- 
struction of the Elizabethan Globe 
Theatre in the English Village. The 
much-praised actors play their hour- 
long adaptations six or seven times 
daily in a theatre that seems to have 
earned the title of “house of mirth’’. 
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outside authority. Prohibition is the 
only real immorality! What is freedom 
for but to heighten man’s spiritual stat- 
ure by providing opportunity for the 
exercise of choice and of control. 


HE Swedes make up their minds 
what they want and act upon it. 
Two years ago they agreed that the 
Royal Opera House and the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre, both Stockholm houses 
with state subsidies, were not serving the 
scattered people of the nation to the 
fullest advantage. A survey of the world’s 
best mediums of theatre information 
(including THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY) 
gave to the national committee, appointed 
to recommend better methods, ideas for 
an immediate basis for reform. Already 
the Swedish National Theatre has 
started on a new career with many play- 
goers’ associations organizing audiences 
in cities and towns, with subsidized tour- 
ing companies that use the Stockholm 
theatres as a base, and with regional the- 
atres at Gothenberg, Helsingborg and 
Malm all an active part of a single na- 
tional theatre scheme. 


ORDS have their own dramatic 

magic—a useful fact that few 
modern playwrights seem to know. 
Fortunately, it is not only in the theatre 
that words can exercise their power to 
recreate a character or situation, and 
there are places where the gift is still re- 
membered if not freely used. Wher- 
ever there are great newspapers there 
are men who, day by day, present 
vivid plays from real life in a column 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


of news; and if the rise of the radio 
broadcaster, less skilful by far, has 
made the mass of dramatic reporters 
go the way of the dramatic poets, there 
are many fine ones left, and a special 
opportunity can always make a good 
man take his wand in hand. Frederick 
T. Birchall, writing of events in the 
Third Reich for The New York Times, 
has found that opportunity. In the is- 
sue of Monday, July 30 (following a 
quick transfer to Austria to cover the 
Nazi putsch and the murder of the 
Chancellor) he reports the opening of 
the Festival at Salzburg and gives in a 
few news paragraphs the essence of the 
whole tense drama as it is reflected in 
the beginning of the celebration in 
Mozart’s lovely mountain city, five 
miles from the unfriendly German bor- 
der. To interrupt the steady forward 
push of Mr. Birchall’s phrases by 
breaks in quotation is unfair to his lit- 
erary style, but the sequence of his 
ideas and his paragraphs should serve 
as fragmentary or at least introductory 
evidence of his dramatic quality and 
will, perhaps, make readers interested 
in good reporting (and in the Salzburg 
Festival) send to the Times office for 
this and his later reviews of the per- 
formances, the audiences, and the atmos- 
phere surrounding them: 

“The Salzburg Festival, which is 
Austria’s great month of Summer car- 
nival, opened almost on _ scheduled 
time, despite the mourning that en- 
velops the country. 


AX REINHARDT’S 4 Mid- 

summer Night's Dream is 
scheduled to open in the Shrine Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, September 19, 
with later performances there from 
the 20th through the 23rd. It will 
then be seen in the Greek Theatre, 
Berkeley, September 29 and 30, and 
at the War Memorial Opera House, 
San Francisco, October 3-7. 


VA LE GALLIENNE moves 

uptown in November to appear 
under the management of Arch Sel- 
wyn and Harold B. Franklin in a 
repertory opening with Clemence 
Dane’s new adaptation of Rostand’s 
L’Aiglon. 

* 


) penton companies have made their 
announcements for the new sea- 
son, most of them before the wave of 
censorship reached its zenith so that 
there is even more than the usual in- 
definiteness about future plans. But 
certain prophecies seem safe. There 
is the customary large number of 
adaptations of stage plays, prominent 
among them being R. U. R. Others 
include What Every Woman Knows 
(with Helen Hayes), The Little 
Minister (with Katharine Hepburn), 
She Loves Me Not, The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, Biography and The 
Age of Innocence. Novels get their 
share of attention, with a Dickens’ 
cycle seeming imminent. The Old 
Curiosity Shop will be filmed by an 
English company; David Copperfield 
will come to the screen with Frank 
Lawton; and Great Expectations 
with Henry Hull. Francis Lederer 
is scheduled for The Three Mus- 
keteers, and other fiction works will 
be The Good Earth, Anthony Ad- 
verse, H. G. Wells’ The Shape of 
Things to Come, Babbitt, A Lost 
Lady and The Forsyte Saga. ‘The 
cycle of biographies includes Marie 
Antoinette with Norma Shearer, 
Men Against Death portraying the 
life of Louis Pasteur, Cardinal Richi- 


“Instead of the festival beginning jien with George Arliss and The 


with Beethoven’s Fidelio, 
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the first Mighty Barnum with Wallace Beery. 
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VEN in Madrid where the con- 

dition of the theatre is a matter 
of public policy, where the City 
awards an annual prize for the best 
new play, a prize that includes pro- 
duction in the municipal theatre, 
reports of the 1933-1934 season are 
as drab as they are in less theatre- 
conscious countries. A Spanish audi- 
ence prefers works, both old and new, 
by her established playwrights, espe- 
cially Benavente and the Quinteros, 
but three of the season’s greatest 
artistic successes were El] Divino Im- 
paciente, by Péman, a biographical 
play based on the life of St. Francis 
Xavier; a poetic play, Teresa de 
Jesus, by Marquina; and Bodas de 
Sangre, a Gypsy play by Garcia 
Lorca, one of the most popular of 
Spain’s younger poets, deeply in- 
terested in the theatre as a social 
force. Lorca, incidentally, lived in 
New York for several years, and this 
new play of his is on next season’s 
schedule of the Neighborhood Play- 
house. All of the same economic 
problems that attach to the modern 
theatre in other countries seem to be 
active in Spain, too—conflict with 
labor unions, the high price of seats, 
the struggle between repertory and 
the long run. So the theatre has its 
trials even'in a republic that respects 
its powers. 

a 


B. PRIESTLEY’S appointment 
* to the staff of London’s Duchess 
Theatre marks a step that theatres 
should have taken years ago—bring- 
ing the talents of an important man 
of letters into a medium that needs 
his services. In addition to writing a 
series of plays for the Duchess, Mr. 
Priestley will, as a manager, col- 
laborate with J. P. Mitchell-Hill in 
choosing material, casts, and so on. 
If the novelist follows his belief in the 
theatre (as expressed in “I Look at the 
Theatre”, THEATRE Arts, August, 
1930) as primarily entertainment 
which “suggests the rich thickness of 
life” in its characters and atmosphere, 
London audiences may look forward 
to satisfying drama at the Duchess. 
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music was the playing of the funeral 
march from the Eroica Symphony in 
memory of Dr. Dollfuss. Then there 
was five minutes of silence, after which 
the postponed Fidelio was presented. 

“This afternoon Hoffmannstal’s 
Jedermann was given on an open-air 
stage in Cathedral Square, and tonight 
the first sacred concert was given in the 
cathedral. A solemn mass of Mozart 
and one of his many litanies were sung. 
... There was a large attendance at the 
opera, morality play and concert. Too 
many travelers from distant lands are 
already in Salzburg or on their way 
here to have made feasible either post- 
ponement or cancellation of the festival. 

“The attendance prospects are good. 
Three days ago they were more than 
good; they were excellent. Fears of 
Nazi unpleasantness have since led to a 
few cancellations, although as a matter 
of fact these fears are not justified. 

“Nazi outrages are never knowingly 
committed before foreign witnesses. 
They would be too difficult to deny 
afterward, and here there is a great 
crowd of witnesses. British and French 
tourists are here in great numbers. 
There are some Scandinavians, quite a 
few Italians and persons from the 
Danubian countries, besides a score or 
two of Americans. 

“Among these last is Geraldine Far- 
rar, who got in after a small border ad- 
venture. Miss Farrar arrived at the 
frontier in her car this morning from 
Munich. She had a German chauf- 
feur. German frontier custodians re- 
fused to let him through. . . . So Miss 
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Shapiro, Pittsfield 





Edward Sheldon’s perennial drama has an- 
other welcome revival at the Berkshire Play- 
house, Stockbridge, where Eugenie Leonto- 
vitch brings her talent and charm to the rich 
role of the opera singer, played for so long 
by Doris Keane. Eric Dressler is the serious- 
minded young minister in love. 





ROMANCE 








a em a 


The summer has become a time to see the 
plays one may have missed on Broadway a 
tew seasons before. The Westchester Play- 
house at Mount Kisco found a New York hit 
of five years ago equally popular this sum- 
mer. Margaret Sullavan was the unhappy 
Norma and Montagu Love was her father. 
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Farrar sent her chauffeur home, left 
her car on the German side and walked 
in. It is a good five miles by road 
from the customs post to Salzburg. 
Nevertheless, she arrived quite fresh, 
missing only a bit of the first act of 
Fidelio. 

“In other ways German authorities 
are trying to make it hard for the 
Austrians’ national music  festival— 
which they did last year when they 
prevented every German singer or con- 
ductor of note from participating. 
Richard Strauss, who is one of the or- 
iginators of the Salzburg Festival, 
found it impossible to come to conduct 
his own operas. Four are to be given. 
The official explanation is that he is no 
longer so young and is somewhat tired. 

Hans Grahl, who was to sing 
Tristan, also is still over the border 
waiting for German permission to 
cross. ... 

“{But] Salzburg is accustomed to 
difficulties, so that they are no longer 
taken too seriously. The festivals al- 
ways seem to get along just as if these 
had never arisen. And this festival 
began most auspiciously with a blue 
sky flecked only with a few harmless 
clouds and the famous Salzburg ‘rain 
strings’ holding off as if the festival 
had had troubles enough and needed a 
little encouragement.” 

So much for introduction; then fol- 
lows the review of the first performances 
and the first concert. But that record 
and the day-by-day review of festival 
events as they proceed belong to Mr. 
Birchall and The New York Times. 
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ICOLAS NABOKOFF, com- 
poser of the music for Union 
Pacific, the American ballet on a 
libretto by Archibald MacLeish which 
was presented by the Ballet Russe 
last spring, has done the score for 
La Vie de Polichinelle, recently pro- 
duced at the Paris Opéra by Serge 
Lifar. Based on a scenario by Mme. 
Claude Séran, the music is said to be 
notable chiefly for its rhythm, a crit- 
icism that might apply equally well 
to the earlier score. The ballet, in- 
cidentally, is hailed in Paris as the 
first “solid, complete and well-bal- 
anced production” offered by Lifar, 
a work that may begin to justify the 
hopes of his original supporters. 
e 
"THE critic who signs himself “H. 
H.” writes gaily in The Observer 
of Ashley Dukes’ comedy, Charlotte's 
Progress, which he calls “a passion- 
ate pilgrimage in search of love” by a 
young woman who had “a genius for 
emergencies’. The play was pro- 
duced at the Mercury Theatre, and 
“H. H.” says of it: “One doesn’t 
look, in this miniature theatre, for the 
kind of plain but varnished tale 
which Mr. Dukes writes for bigger 
theatres and more popular audiences, 
and this psychological symphony in 
four movements . . . was so evidently 
written for his own amusement that 
we doubly appreciate the fact that it 
amuses us. Its niceness of phrase and 
the elusive smile of its ideas made, 
if hardly a load, yet a bundle of ele- 
gant mischief.” 


HERE is some talk in_ semi- 

scientific circles of a transparent 
metal film, newly discovered, that 
may eventually take the place of the 
celluloid film now in use. If better 
comes, however, good will go, for 
celluloid has one quality (called a 
fault commercially) that gives it an 
attraction to the evil-hearted who do 
not love the product of the films. A 
foot of celluloid is said to shrink one- 
sixteenth of an inch every month, not 
too slow a process to make complete 
annihilation of poor Hollywood prod- 
ucts come within the range of hope. 
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Berlin and Oberammergau 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


(): the way from London through North Germany to Ober- 


ammergau, two evenings in the Berlin Schauspielhaus 

(Staatstheater) were the only entertainment I could dis- 
cover. This playhouse, thanks more to tradition and internal eco- 
nomy than to any: efforts made by the cultural Dr. Goebbels, keeps 
a consistently high standard in plays and direction. And since the 
closing of the Deutsches Theatre it has inherited distinguished 
players of the Reinhardt ensemble. Six months ago I had seen good 
work here, and this time I happened upon the opening night of 
Rebell in England, which from its title might easily have been a 
Fascist piece of the moment. It proved actually to be one more of 
the long series of Elizabeth-and-Essex plays, with Essex appearing in 
the new light of a would-be popular dictator in opposition to the old 
Parliamentary system. The writer, Hans Schwarz, seems to be a 
political pamphleteer who has taken for the first time to the stage. 
Between his own earnestness and the excellence of his historical stuff, 
some of the scenes were effective; but a complete want of humor in 
the writing was shared by the critics next day, who were at great 
pains to explain the significance of Schwarz and the importance of 
his political and impersonal approach to a subject that had hitherto 
been treated personally and romantically. Having almost proved the 
man to be Weiss, they conveniently forgot to discuss the merits of his 
play. The degradation of criticism in the Third Reich is now amaz- 
ing; and every newspaper being in effect a megaphone, no writer 
dares express an individual thought. 

One easily supposes that the arts in general and the theatre 
especially must be reduced inevitably to the same wretched level ; but 
there are happy exceptions. The very next evening at the Staatstheater 
I had the delight of seeing the Komédie der Irrungen, which owes 
something to Shakespeare, rather more to Plautus, and most of all 
to its adaptor Hans Rothe, hitherto better known as a faithful trans- 
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lator of the bard into modern German (instead of the Gothic Ger- 
man used by Schlegel). Human nature and the German public 
being what they are, the attribution of this new piece to Shakespeare 
may perhaps be legitimate. The Comedy of Errors is little read, and 
few people have seen it performed. By accident rather than design, 
I have seen it several times. It has generally been gabbled through 
in an hour and a half by players slightly embarrassed to find them- 
selves handling a mistaken identity farce, the easiest of all farces to 
be made thoroughly trivial as well as ridiculous. The New Comedy 
of Errors (for so I should call this delicious and impertinent piece 
of work) omits all the nonsense of Shakespeare, including some very ‘ 
dull clowning and bawdry for the minor persons, and concentrates 
entirely upon the figures of the two masters, the two slaves, and the 
two sisters, Adriana and Luciana. Not that these six are the only 
characters—the Angelo and the Merchant are figures of rich quality, 
and the comic policemen are so impudently done that it is amazing 
they should be tolerated in the Corporative State. But the six are 
the real play, and by a twist of real imagination the thing is trans- 
formed from a comedy of intrigue into a comedy of character, in 
which we accept each personage as a complete and satisfying human 
being. 

The direction of this piece by Lothar Mithel, and the decor by 
Traugott Miller, suggest that post-Reinhardt Germany may have 
remarkable things to offer us in the theatre. Shakespeare’s Comedy 
of Errors is generally performed with a single setting, just elaborate 
enough in scenic architecture to fit the comings and goings of the 
mistaken personages. And Rothe’s play might very well be given in 
such a setting, for it makes no scenic demands and appeals in the 
most direct Elizabethan style to our sense of laughter. But the mise- 
en-scene devised for this Berlin production was witty in itself and 
wholly satisfying from a dramatic standpoint. Structurally its basis 
was an abruptly sloping stage, rising from the footlights to a height 
of six or seven feet in the background—the slope of one in four or 
five on which players can still move in comfort and produce the illu- 
sion of movement on level ground. The wings of this receding 
platform were formed in the opening scene by box pictures of the 
Ephesian harbor, and in the later scenes by architectural wings, with 
the house of Antipholus, seen alternatively from the front and from 
the inner courtyard, forming the background. By an original twist 
of presentation this background came gradually forward as the play 
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advanced, so that the house deep-set at first on the summit of the 
sloping stage was finally brought almost to the proscenium, where 
the tangle of mistaken identity could be cleared up with the charac- 
ters in the closest proximity to the audience. Filmgoers are familiar 
with the technique of the advancing and receding camera; but the 
use of a stage setting for the same purpose, and with a positive dra- 
matic end in view, is a really brilliant stroke that must be put to 
Lothar Mithel’s credit. 

Hilda Weissner made the most of the immensely strengthened part 
of Adriana, and Germans unfamiliar with the original Comedy of 
Errors must have wondered why they had never heard before of this 
delightful character, here promoted to the first rank of Shake- 
spearean heroines. It has long been a tradition of the German stage 
to present the two Dromios as negro slaves of their two white mas- 
ters, but here also a break was made with conventional forms and 
they were made up with the freshest pink complexions and blonde 
curly wigs, which served the purpose of resemblance just as well. 
Antipholus of Ephesus and his twin of Syracuse were not too em- 
barrassingly alike, but their gay and striking costumes carried off 
the illusion. I look on this reconditioned play as a piece of the 
highest and purest comedy; and if English playgoers are too timor- 
ous to accept its revision of Shakespeare (which I shall put to the test 
by making a London production later in the year), it is certain that 
New York would find the affair enchanting. Meanwhile the Ger- 
mans are given one of their rare opportunities of enjoying them- 
selves in the theatre, and they seem to have taken it. 


Munich being now a three-hour flight from Berlin, it is possible 
to lunch in the Northern capital and dine with the strange peasantry 
of Oberammergau on the eve of their Passion Play performance. 
And now more than ever the stay of two nights in the calm of this 
village is needful to the mind of the spectator. The present Passion 
Play (the next would normally not be due until 1940) celebrates the 
300th anniversary of the foundation, when history claims that a 
plague was averted from the community by the vow to perform a 
holy drama of the Savior’s life and death every ten years. The 
present theatre, which so greatly enlarged the stage and auditorium, 
dates of course from the last series of performances in 1930. It is a 
remarkably ugly building from every angle, and looking towards 
the stage from the middle of the auditorium it dreadfully suggests a 
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railroad terminus. But the acoustic qualities are strong enough to 
enable every word of the German text to be heard, the forestage is 
vast enough for the deployment of great crowds in rhythmic move- 
ment, and the inner stage offers possibilities of pictorial grouping 
and scenic background which link the whole presentation with the 
conventions of the indoor playhouse as we know it. The players in 
the open forestage are exposed to sun and rain, but as the passages 
of most vital consequence are chiefly played on the inner stage, there 
must be few occasions when the elements actually interrupt a per- 
formance. The background of the Bavarian hillside remains a rest- 
ful and lovely feature of the scene. 

The Passion Chorus, now under the leadership of Anton Lang, 
consists of nearly fifty singers of both sexes. Entering from each 
wing at intervals of the action, and meeting to form a stately line that 
must be more than a hundred feet in length (but still fails to fill the 
proscenium span completely), they part and recede as the curtains of 
the inner stage open to show each picture. Individually the singing 
is good; collectively the effect of the music is far too portentous. In 
the chorus essentially, it must be felt that the simplicity of the village 
play has to some extent been lost. The pagan dramatic chorus was 
mobile and ecstatic; this chorus is static and pontifical. The contrast 
is the more noticeable because of the plain debt owed by the modern 
producer of the Passion Play to the conceptions of the Attic drama. 
And unimpeachable sentiments in unpoetic language, sung or in- 
toned by this operatic concourse of performers, will not justify a 
domination of the stage for an hour or perhaps two hours out of the 
seven that the play itself takes to perform. Still the leader’s inspired 
accents and celestial dignity of movement make it possible at each 
entry to be impressed afresh. 

The Christus is Alois Lang, a tall black-bearded man of fine 
presence and strong voice, with the perceptible stoop common among 
these villagers whose lives are largely spent at the woodcarver’s 
bench. His personality is devoid of mystery; nor has he any magic 
that can transmute the driving of the moneychangers from the 
Temple (the first scene in which he speaks) from an angry expul- 
sion into a breaking of the vials of divine wrath. To do the director 
(George Johann Lang) justice, he has not tried to give any political 
significance to this scene; but its style of presentation is so common- 
place that the thought of analogies must pass through hundreds of 
minds. The jarring note echoes through passage after passage after- 
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wards, so that in no single moment (and least of all in the hour of 
Gethsemane) is the human merged in the superhuman of the tragedy. 
Here again it must be said that the scenes before Pilate with the 
surging crowds are themselves inspired, and the like of them will 
never be seeen on any other stage for any other occasion. It is the 
mass that triumphs; the insignificant disciples are lost in the deeply 
significant populace. 


What will happen to the Passion Play before it is next seen in 
1940? To say that it has already been Nordicized is going too far— 
only here and there are suggestions of last year’s and this year’s in- 
fluence. The villagers in their mountain fastness are well enough 
equipped to defend themselves against shafts of the outer political 
world. With their long hair and cloistered disposition, they can 
never have been popular in Bavaria, where they are ringed in by a 
race of sturdy farmers and huntsmen. Nevertheless they have pre- 
served their integrity pretty well in modern times, nothwithstanding 
the glare of publicity and the temptations of tourist trade. If they 
can resist the Ministries of Culture as successfully, they may yet pre- 
serve their Play as it has been handed down to them, with some few 
technical concessions to the theatre of to-day. But so many things 
may happen before 1940 that all who wish to include Oberammergau 
once in their lifetime should choose this year for their visit. They 
will see something that has impressed the world’s imagination for 
many decades, and upon the whole deservedly. Of the many passion 
plays that are traditional in the Bavarian Highlands and Tyrol, as 
well as in other territories of Catholic peasants, this one has risen to 
special eminence for communal and moral reasons, which it must be 
in the interest of Germany to maintain. 
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A New Comepy oF Errors iN BERLIN 





The wit and style of Hans Rothe’s adaptation, says Ashley Dukes, has 
made Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors a Berlin success. Traugott 
Miiller’s setting was based structurally on a stage that sloped back to a 
height of seven feet and yet seemed level. Lothar Miithel’s ingenious use 
of the setting in his direction brought the first-act background gradually 
forward, so that at the end audience and actor were in close proximity. 





i ALA ry “fit 





PAssion PLAay AT OBERAMMERGAU 





Spanning the proscenium in a line over one hundred feet long, the Passion 
Chorus of fifty voices, now under the direction of Anton Lang, is one of 
the few parts of the Play i in which the early simplicity seems to have been 
lost. But the leader’s inspired accents and dignity of movement help to 
redeem the portentous and pontifical effect of the group singing. 














THEATRE BUILDING AND 
OWNERSHIP 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


New York theatres that the day was not far distant when they 

would be forced to dispose of the valuable theatres they then 
owned, leased, or were building near Times Square for the merest 
fragment of their worth, or, more fantastic still, offer the properties 
for sale and not be able to get a bid for them, the prophet would have 
been impolitely laughed off the scene. 

Such an eventuality was inconceivable to the Broadway mind. One 
of the easiest, surest ways in the world to make money, it seemed 
then, was to own a theatre. The Shuberts, according to their annual 
reports made public five years later in an application for receiver- 
ship, made a profit of more than $1,000,000 in 1925 and exactly 
$2,320,867 in 1926, a goodly portion of which accrued from theatres 
owned, leased or controlled by them. The Chanins had just erected 
two new temples dedicated to the art of the drama and were frantic- 
ally making plans to build three more. The Guild had just opened 
its new theatre. To help glorify the American girl, and incidentally 
to boost the price of land on upper Sixth Avenue, a friend of Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s had helped him build a beautiful and extravagant play- 
house. Theatrical real estate was at a premium. Forty per cent, and 
often more, of the millions which rolled into box-office tills bounced 
back into the pockets of landlords, who found it an easy matter to pay 
the overhead charges and running costs of the theatre and still retain 
an abundant profit. The theatre owner was on top of the world. 

The 35 theatres which in 1910 had sufficed for the needs of the 
public and what the government today calls “The Legitimate Full 
Length Dramatic and Musical Theatrical Industry” had, in 1926, 
grown to nearly 70 playhouses, crammed into every nook and cranny 
of the Times Square district. And still they seemed inadequate to 
meet the rising demand. Producers were clamoring for houses in 
which to exhibit the wares that a gullible public was willing to pay 
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almost any price’ for the privilege of seeing. The landlord, as a 
result, was in a key position. He had something the producer could 
not do without, and he dictated his terms to the rest of the industry. 

Instead of renting his property by the year for a flat, but assured, 
sum of money, like any other landlord, he chose, as a general rule, 
to gamble on the speculative profits of the individual play and to 
lease his theatre on separate short-term contracts to one show after 
another. To guarantee himself against loss when the building housed 
a flop, he exacted preposterous advance and weekly guarantees of 
from $4000 to $7000 from the producer, in addition to the agreement 
that if the owner’s share of the first two weeks’ gross receipts failed 
to reach the amount of the guarantee the show would not be per- 
mitted to renew the lease of the theatre but would be replaced by 
other shows waiting anxiously to “come into town”. As a result it 
often happened that the theatre owner made money while the pro- 
ducer lost it. Which might have been expected when organized 
gambling, with the hit show the winning ticket and the owner hold- 
ing the stakes, was the order of the day. 

Not until two years later did the landlords’ grip on the Broadway 
theatre show signs of weakening. The theatre, like every other busi- 
ness, responds inevitably to the law of supply and demand. In 
1927-28 the supply was just a trifle larger than the demand. That 
year, the records show, there was at least one dark house every week 
among the 78 first-class legitimate houses, and at times during the 
height of the season there were as many as six or eight. This meant 
that for the first time in many years producers could bargain for, 
and receive, better terms. Even then, however, the majority of thea- 
tre landlords did not have much to worry about. From statistics de- 
rived from Billboard, Alfred Bernheim computed for Equity that 
the 78 New York theatres (the new Chanin houses had swelled the 
total to this figure) were tenanted an average of 33.6 weeks each 
during the 1927-28 season. Leaving out nine playhouses, which, he 
says, were “special cases” or “not strictly commercial”, the average 
for 69 theatres was about 37.5 weeks of occupancy. Not such a bad 
average, considering the fact that a forty-week season is all any 
theatre counts on. 

The season 1928-29 told a different story. More theatres were dark, 
minimum weekly guarantees, for the first time, were rare, and man- 
agers found they could lease theatres on sharing-terms unheard of 
even a year before. Voices could be heard on Broadway street 
corners saying, in effect: “I wonder if it was such a good idea to 
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build that theatre? There may be too many of the things as it is!” 
Variety noted that the theatres were “in the red” for the first time. 
The theatre owner, a little apprehensively, began to take stock of the 
situation. The best theatres, however, were still making a tidy profit. 
Things might be ominous at the moment. But there was always an- 
other year. And the landlords looked blindly ahead to the time 
when their 70-odd theatres would be as much in demand as ever 
before. 

That time, however, was not to come. The financial crash a few 
miles south of 42nd Street which started the world rocketing into 
economic distress in the fall of 1929 caused the theatre bubble to 
burst. Instead of the usual profit in seven figures, recorded even the 
year before, the Shuberts that year suffered a loss of $1,231,108—a 
fair index of the drop in both theatrical real estate and production 
values on Broadway. Conditions became steadily worse. The public 
refused to patronize anything but hit shows. Producers found it in- 
creasingly hard to secure the cash to finance a production. And the 
theatre owner, with valuable property on his hands on which taxes 
had to be paid and mortgage interests met—no matter whether any 
income was derived from the property or not—found himself in a 
less enviable position. How badly he has since fared may be realized 
from the following statistics computed from Billboard’s 1933 index. 
Then only 52 theatres—instead of 78—housed any legitimate stage 
productions. The majority of the remaining 26 were either vacant 
or given over, at a meagre return, to burlesque or fifteen-cent double- 
feature motion pictures. The 52 theatres which were occupied were 
tenanted, on an average, approximately 19.6 weeks during the year, 
or less than half of the forty-week period they counted on. Of these, 
30 averaged but 9.9 weeks’ occupancy; 15 only a meagre 4.4 weeks; 
and one theatre had the ill luck to house but one production which 
ran for exactly one performance. 

Small wonder that in 1934 12 theatres were owned or operated 
by banks; that only a few were able to pay taxes and overhead 
charges out of their revenues; that producers could rent theatres 
on percentage terms as unfair to the theatre owner as his once were 
to them; that nobody, in short, wanted to own a theatre. 

It is significant that while the market crash and the subsequent 
world cataclysm undoubtedly precipitated the crisis in theatrical 
real estate, it did not cause it. It is true, as Mr. Shubert once told an 
interviewer, that in 1928 there were also too many other buildings 
erected. A theatre, however, is unlike a hotel, apartment house or 
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office building for which initial costs are adjusted to probable or pos- 
sible income. The theatre must be erected on ground where rents are 
high (though not necessarily where they are highest). It is occupied 
for an average of less than four hours a day. It is usually vacant for 
three summer months. It is not occupied on Sundays, or, profitably, 
during rehearsal periods. And thanks to the antiquated building 
and fire laws of New York a theatre is prohibited, except when on a 
corner lot, from supplementing its income by building offices or 
other rentable properties on its site; and, in no instance, even on a 
corner, can anything more profitable than a roof garden, art gallery, 
or the like, be erected over the auditorium proper or anything at all 
over the stage. 

The income from the average business building on expensive land 
is based on steady occupancy all year round. The income from a 
theatre depends solely on an unpredictable number of tickets sold at 
the box-office for uncertain periods each year. The theatre owner, 
building on this basis, figures on his share of the ticket to pay the 
cost of the building, the upkeep and overhead and to render him a 
profit big enough to make it worth while to take such chances. Nor- 
mal sharing arrangements between the producer and the owner in 
good times split up a $3.30 orchestra ticket approximately as follows: 


$ .30 to the Government—for tax 

$ .27 to the author —for royalties 

$1.53.to the producer —for the salaries of actors, stage manager, press 
agent and office staff; for rental, production costs, 
advertising, extra stagehands and musicians (if 
needed) and profit.. (The producer is also respon- 
sible for paying author’s royalties, but as they are 
more or less fixed sums they are noted separately.) 

$1.20 to the landlord —for overhead on the building, carrying charges, 
mortgage interest, license fees, insurance, municipal 
tax, light, heat and depreciation; for stagehands, 
house staff, orchestra and profit. 


It goes without saying that if the owner is to pay overhead costs 
on his large investment and carrying charges on a production out of 
a $1.20 share of every orchestra seat, and a like percentage on lower- 
priced seats, a great many tickets must be sold at the box-office. The 
building of practically all the theatres in and around Times Square 
was predicated on the gambler’s theory that each theatre would con- 
tinually house a hit show. Such a play, grossing, say, $20,000 a week 
for forty weeks would bring the owner a gross yearly return of about 
$320,000; a handsome compensation, indeed, and one not at all un- 
common. The Music Box Theatre, Lee Simonson estimated in The 
Stage ts Set, on the basis of figures published in the New York 
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Times, grossed for its landlords in 1921 and 1922, the first two years 
of its operation, about $1,000,000—“a sum that equalled their 
original investment in land and building”—and in eight years of 
operation, “this single theatre yielded a gross rental of $7,500,000— 
or nearly seven and a half times its original cost.” 

What the Music Box was doing, it was assumed other theatres 
could do. Playhouses accordingly were crowded around each other 
in the smallest possible space on the most expensive ground. Thus 
45th Street, for instance, boasts nine theatres—five on one side and 
four on the other—on less than 500 feet of street frontage west 
of Broadway. The majority of theatres built in the boom period 
were constructed with little consideration for either the audience or 
the producer. The stage was shallow to accommodate more paying 
guests in the auditorium and no adequate stage or lighting equip- 
ment was installed. As many seats as possible, often with complete 
distegard of sight lines or leg room, were crowded into the orchestra 
and balconies. Bad sight lines, in fact, were so taken for granted 
that the story of the playgoer who, after a performance, asked the 
box-office for a free seat on the extreme left of the house for the fol- 
lowing night so that he could see “the other half of the show” was 
accepted as a commonplace. What did the landlord care? He had a 
valuable site for which he was charging the producer, and the audi- 
ence, a high rent. And the rent was being paid. 

Today when high rents are no longer charged or paid, when many 
theatres are not receiving any rent, disconsolate theatre owners 
doubt that theatres ever again will be assets. As times improve, how- 
ever, it is certain that the pendulum will swing back. As Mr. 
Bernheim pointed out five years ago, in Equity: “When theatre 
business is bad, the power of theatrical realty is diminished and the 
producer is in a position to get favorable terms in his sharing con- 
tract... . On the other hand, when good plays bring in good business 

. Tealty rides in the saddle.” Most theatrical observers are con- 
vinced that realty will never again ride roughshod as it did for two 
decades up to 1927-28, but they do believe that the time will surely 
come when it will once more be advantageous for producers to own, 
lease or control their own theatres; when the Guild, for instance, will 
again find it a greater financial asset to own its 52nd Street playhouse 
than to lease other theatres on a sharing basis. Before this time is 
reached it may first be necessary to tear down superfluous theatres, 
and institute other reforms—but even this year at the height of the 
season the owner could exact better terms than he could the year be- 
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fore. Whatever happens, it will still be true, as John Hutchens 
pointed out in THEATRE ARTS two years ago, that “every phase of the 
Broadway theatre, considered as an art or a business, is colored by 
the ground it stands on”; that the high cost of building a theatre and 
the burden of excessive land values will always figure in the cost of 
producing a play—a cost which, in the final analysis, is “loaded upon 
the public in the form of tickets sold for the highest possible price 
consistent with the times and the product.” 


In good times the cost of building a first-class 1000-seat theatre in 
the theatre district, including ground rent, was figured at between 
$900,000 and $1,000,000. About 45 per cent of this was swallowed 
up in the cost of the land, and the rest was in the building. Now that 
building costs and land values have both been reduced, a similar 
theatre might be built for about $800,000—or less—though it might 
at that price contain only a simple form of decoration and equip- 
ment. The Guild Theatre, which has one of the deepest and best 
equipped stages in town, cost more than $1,000,000 to build, includ- 
ing about $400,000 for the land. The Ethel Barrymore represented 
an investment of a little more than $500,000 in building costs, plus 
an annual ground rent of about $30,000—the equivalent, roughly, of 
$500,000 in land value. The New Amsterdam and the Casino, both 
large musical comedy theatres, have assessed valuations of about 
$1,500,000 each. 

The Ziegfeld Theatre, erected in 1926 at the peak of the boom, 
cost exactly $1,409,555 to build, exclusive of architect’s and engi- 
neering fees, or ground rent, according to the itemized expenditures 
of the architect. This, admittedly, is a high figure. But the theatre, 
designed and decorated by Joseph Urban, was both large and sump- 
tuous, as the owner desired; elaborate in interior decoration, and it 
contained a thoroughly-equipped stage and an expensive cooling 
system. Moreover, the cost of excavating and building the founda- 
tions is said to have been excessively high, even for those times, due 
to complications outside the architect’s or engineers’ control. The 
same theatre could probably be built at a considerably lower cost 
today. None the less, an itemized budget of its building costs should 
be of interest, illustrating, in a specific manner, just where the money 
goes when an elaborate theatre is constructed. Cut down some of the 
items for special decoration, such as the murals covering the entire 
auditorium walls and ceilings, marble and mosaics; eliminate the 
expensive refrigerating system (though this item should be included 
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in every modern theatre) ; deduct 10 or 15 per cent to balance the 
reduced costs of labor and materials since 1926; and you have a fairly 
accurate picture of what it would cost today to construct a 1622 seat 
theatre, exclusive of fees and ground rent—in case you had it in 
mind to build one. 












































Bldg: Ziegfeld Theatre Architect: Joseph Urban Date: 1926 
Type of Bldg: Fireproof Theatre Cube: 1,490,000 Size: 1,622 seats 
Item Am’t Item Am’t 

INITIAL OPERATIONS....... $127,687 FinisHinc—continued 
; Decorating «i s.<-s' sews 48,060 
Wrecking ets Siecabe ek 2,750 aos. 2'062 
I 6c ok deed cs 73,705 ‘or 
Foundations—Spread ... 46,862 Hardware, Fin'd ....... 4,383 
NES |... teen youn 3,304 Marble, Interior ....... 50,705 
Waterproofing ......... 1,066 Mirrors & Art Glass ... 1 “i, 
ee oa wl bee 11, 
ea See ated Store F a4 ve seus ees ‘ ae 
Sewer isis bs 000 bas 4 T. osaic..... 
Cement Finish ......... 21,500 Tile, Bathroom ; ¢ 1 <R Sah, 9,801 
Concrete Floor Arches .. 75,500 Vault Lights .......... 325 
(SERN: 6 o vhde cnagccccs 2,824 Stage Equip. ........... 53,480 
Ce ee ee 32,726 Furn., seats, etc. ....... 71,351 
Metal Lath. & Furring.. 697 UT gaan ften ef $304,160 
pr Era D en 43,789 — WwW ; 7 Sa caraenuneipeneagen 75,573 
Roofing and Sheet Metal Electrical Work ........ 
Weiie: fi J). Sree 11,901 Elec. Lt. Fixtrs. ....... 7,681 
Steel, Structural ....... 116,594 ED one o4dusésns 15,747 
oer Elevator Enclosures ..... 4,970 
Stone, Artificial ........ 77,125 
: ° Bose: Vent. as. oss 57,959 
Tin-Clad Fire Doors & : oP. 
Plumbing & Draining ... 41,920 
ey ee) ee 4,014 Refric, System 84'872 
CARPENTRY ........------ 5G... GplierGen |... Oe 
Rough Carpentry ....... 1,205 Vacuum Cleaner ....... 1,080 
Finished Carpentry ..... 17,431 Electric Sign .......... 7,386 
Doors & Trim, Hol. Mtl. 18,398  MisceELLANEOUS........... $147,268 
Doors & Trim, Walnut.. 5,854 RRs a 321 
Doors, Roll. Shutter .... 142 Counromant on 79,000 
Window Frames & Sash. 3,579 NE ee i le 7,800 
Window Caulking ...... 125 Contractor’s Fee ....... 60,147 
PRN. sc dicadéacaeans wise hee $1,409,555* 
Brass & Bronze ........ 15,719 (Cost per cu. ft.: $ .9451) 


* Cents omitted in all figures. Information courtesy Joseph Urban Associates. 


If the heavy initial cost of building a theatre was the sole expendi- 
ture the owner had to worry about, he would be happy indeed. Over- 
head costs, however, have to be met every year, whether an attraction 
is playing in the house or not. Of these fixed charges, ground rent, 
or interest on the cost of the land, it is estimated, usually amounts to 
about 5 per cent of the property’s market value; taxes take up another 
2 per cent; insurance, including fire, liability and hold-up, 1 per 
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cent; and incidental expenses, including license fees, water taxes, 
heat, light, watchmen and cleaning women, depreciation, etc., 
another 2 per cent of the market value. These percentages, of course, 
are only approximate, but they give a fair idea of what ownership 
costs amount to in normal times. 

Taking the market value or the assessed value of the Ziegfeld and 
four other theatres, we are able to make up the following table of 
approximate fixed annual overhead costs in these theatres. All figures 
are estimated, except those starred, which were made public in Re- 
port Number 1, filed in 1931, by the receivers for the Shuberts. 


Total Total—Week 


Rent or Other Overhead— (40 wk. 
Theatre Interest Taxes Insurance Items Year basis) 
Ziegfeld ........ $120,000 $40,000 $15,000 $40,000 $215,000 $5,375 
Winter Garden.. 100,000* 48,100* 14,000 38,000 200,100 5,002 
SE Goveakawe : 60,000 20,000 6,000 20,000 106,000 2,650 
ds -osccmienes 48,900* 13,500* 5,000 13,500 80,900 2,022 
Comedy ........ 25,000* 12,800* 4,500 12,800 55,100 1,377 


As soon as a production moves into a theatre, these fixed charges 
are augmented—in fact, usually doubled—by the running costs of the 
theatre and the production. Although, as already indicated, pro- 
ducers will now sometimes rent the bare walls of the theatre and 
carry the running costs themselves, the landlord on the usual sharing 
basis (whether the percentage is 60-40 or 80-20) assumes the pay- 
ment of the following salaries: the “front-of-the-house” staff (box- 
office men, doormen, ushers, house manager, porters, cleaners, etc.— 
twenty-five to forty people, or more, depending on the size of the 
theatre) ; the stagehands (the house usually furnishes up to four- 
teen men, including heads of departments, for a play; twenty-one, 
for a musical) ; musicians (the house furnishes about half, the pro- 
ducer the rest) ; as well as the expenses of light, heat, a share of the 
advertising and incidentals. 

In a typical week in the run of dh, Wilderness! at the Guild 
Theatre, the house paid the following expenses: 





Front-of-the-house salaries....... $ 500 
Heads of dept. stage crew...... 225 
Extra stagehands (fourteen).... 650 
Light, heat, incidentals......... 225 
Newspaper advertising.......... 400 

Total $2,000 


This meant that with the fixed overhead of about $2600 on the 
Guild Theatre it was necessary for the house to take in at least $4600 
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a week to break even. As 4h, Wilderness! was a success which 
grossed between $14,000 and $18,000 weekly for all but the last few 
weeks of the run, and as the house probably got 40 per cent of the 
receipts, the theatre may be supposed to have cleared between $1000 
and $1800 a week for the greater part of the run. 

With a one-set show which requires a minimum stage crew, house 
expenditures can be cut to as low as $1350 weekly by eliminating 
the sizable bill for extra stagehands, which in dh, Wilderness! 
amounted to $650. This is one reason why one-set plays are so in- 
ordinately popular with theatre landlords. That amount, however, 
is about the lowest weekly figure at which a theatre of average size 
can operate a play on a normal sharing basis. Musicals, of course, 
require extra large stage crews and orchestras. The house share of 
the running costs of a musical, as a result, is much higher, averag- 
ing at least $3500 weekly, and often a good deal more. In one classic 
instance it is said to have reached the fantastic figure of $500. 
Weekly grosses, however, are correspondingly higher for a success- 
ful musical, so the theatre owner’s position may be relatively the 
same as with a play. 


But enough of statistics. It must be fairly obvious by now that 
owning a theatre, to be rented on a week-by-week speculative basis, 
is a far more complicated and expensive business than one would 
imagine. It must also be obvious that the cost of the land on which 
a theatre is built and the price of the building will always be an 
important factor in the price of a theatre ticket. The ground rent 
could be reduced by the fairly simple process of building theatres 
on land which is less expensive than that immediately fringing Times 
Square. The popular Broadway belief that theatres must be built side 
by side to entice the public into them has been proved false over and 
over again, even in New York. The public flocked for almost two 
years to the John Golden Theatre on 58th Street to witness Strange 
Interlude @ad it showed no resentment at going to the Ziegfeld on 
Sixth Avenue for Show Boat and Rio Rita. It has gone in droves 
to the Martin Beck, west of Eighth Avenue; to the Empire on 39th 
Street to see Katharine Cornell; and even to 14th Street to see Alice 
in Wonderland. If people really want to see a play it makes little 
difference whether it is at a theatre on sgth or 39th Street. Theatres, 
obviously, should not be built in remote locations. But instead of 
being crowded into a few blocks they could well be spread out 
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through a larger district where good sites could be found at lower 
land values. 

A relaxation of the building laws to permit the erection of rentable 
properties. over a theatre—an entirely feasible practice today, with 
modern fireproofing of scenery, curtains and walls—would also be a 
big step toward relieving the theatre owner of the embarrassment of 
having on his hands a building which, except in rare instances, brings 
in no income for a quarter of the year and may not yield any income 
for the rest of the time. Such a move would enable the owner to 
charge the producer lower rentals, thus lowering production costs 
and adding a steadying factor to a business which, at best, is risky. 

Finally, if producers and managers owned or controlled their own 
theatres—as they once did, and should do—and kept them open, like 
the Guild or a repertory theatre, with their own productions, theatre 
ownership, management and building might once more be a dignified 
and profitable profession instead of a gambler’s shot in the dark. 


NEW RUSSIAN THEATRES 


By VALERIAN STEPANOV 


planned economy has grown with unusual speed during the 

last few years, and its progress is nowhere more marked than 
in the theatre. Interest on the part of the audience and ability on the 
part of the theatre worker rose with sharp suddenness, once they 
were allowed freedom to develop. Russia found its theatre world 
humming with new and worthy projects, and with no adequate place 
to nurture them. In the first eagerness to do something, many thea- 
tres were remodelled. But the modern theatre cannot live against an 
old-fashioned, antagonistic background. Something more than re- 
building, something more than an increased size for auditorium and 
stage, was necessary; and architects were put to work to devise build- 
ings that would meet the manifold needs of the new Soviet theatre. 
The drive for new theatre buildings is still in its early stages, for 
although some-are already built or under construction most of the 
architects’ plans remain in blueprints. But looking at it from this 
vantage point Soviet Russia hopes to build more new theatres in the 
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PALACE OF CULTURE IN THE PROLETARIAN REGION OF Moscow 


Countless new theatres have been planned by Soviet Russia to answer a 
nation-wide interest in the theatre. Like the Palace of Culture, designed 
by A. A., B. A. and L. A. Vesnine, they are, with a few exceptions, simple 
in design and meticulous in fulfilling the needs of modern theatre produc- 
tion. There are other important projects in addition to those illustrated 
here, such as the Nemirovich-Danchenko Theatre in Moscow, the elab- 
orate building under construction in Sverdlovsk on the eastern slopes of 
the Ural Mountains; and in the heart of Siberia, in Novo-Sibirsk, a build- 
ing similar in exterior design to the Palace of Culture. The Vesnines’ 
project for the Palace consists of two theatres, a small one which is part 
of the Palace and is already completed, and a large one in a separate 
structure still to be erected. The former is designed to accommodate 
visiting companies from the Main Theatres of the Republic in Leningrad 
and Moscow,and is sufficiently large to house the elaborate productions of 
these theatres. ‘The auditorium has an orchestra of 800 seats and a bal- 
cony of 300, above which is a cupola-ceiling with carved surfaces and in- 
direct lighting. The deep stage has two large wings and a proscenium 
big enough for action when the curtain is lowered. The main theatre, 
seating 4000, is similar in its details to the mass project for Kharkov. 
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near future than it erected during the whole of the last half century. 

There are at least two ideas that distinguish the modern Russian 
theatre from its progenitors. It requires an adaptable stage and an 
equally flexible audience space; and its productions are devised to 
break down the barrier between audience and actor that has always 
existed despite the attempts of aprons, runways and such devices to 
bring the spectator into personal touch with his entertainer. All 
Soviet architects make some provision for these ideas. They are 
planning stages that are not only spacious but easily transformable 
into varying sizes. ‘They are planning huge auditoriums whose re- 
lationship to the stages, despite the size of both, will be closer than 
ever before. Size is a vital factor in the new Soviet theatre, for the 
building must be able to house pageants, festivals and tournaments 
as well as conventional dramatic productions. The so-called “Trans- 
formable Theatre” is an example of the kind of theatre that will be 
able to offer the largest as well as the most intimate productions. 
With space needed for scenery and for the gathering of choruses 
architects must also include huge prosceniums and enormous wings 
in their plans. Add to these necessities the requirements of radio, 
motion pictures and musical performances and it is easy to see that 
the Soviet architect finds himself with an extremely difficult prob- 
lem in construction. 

The projects pictured and described on the surrounding pages are 
varied, typical examples of modern theatre construction. Each of 
them includes a large auditorium with a definite physical relation- 
ship to the stage. Each of them has a stage that may be either the 
customary fiat platform or a series of varying levels. If some of them 
have a small theatre for intimate performances, all of them provide a 
larger one to house the popular mass productions and other related 
activities. The structures themselves, if simple in design, are usually 
massive in size, as they must be to house their auditoriums. Meyer- 
hold’s new theatre, for example, will have a facade 295 feet long, 
carrying a row of columns two floors in height along the full length 
of the building. Moscow’s Palace of Culture will consist of two 
large structures, one of the Palace itself containing a little theatre, 
the other a separate building devoted to a large theatre. Maxim 
Gorky’s Theatre in Rostov-on-Don will be another massive building, 
designed more for space than for height and dominating a large 
square which will be especially designed to set off the theatre. 

The Vesnine brothers are the architects for the Palace of Culture, 
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as they are for the new opera house in Kharkov. Winners of the 
first prize in the large competition held for a new house in Kharkov, 


Kharkov Opera House, Section 





the Vesnines included a plan for a large, open park in front of the 
theatre. This structure, to be called the Ukrainian Theatre of Mu- 
























































Kharkov, First Fleor Plan Kharkov, Second Floor Plan 


sical Action of the Masses, like Gorky’s Theatre, grows in space, not 
in height, and is characterized by its simplicity and utilitarian value. 
It is ellipsoid in shape and economical in its embellishments. The 
architects have used the architectural masses simply and wisely, with 
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UKRAINIAN THEATRE OF Musica ACTION OF THE MASSES 


The Vesnine brothers took first prize with this project of a theatre for 
Kharkov in a competition in which one hundred and fifty designs were 
submitted, one hundred of them from foreign countries. It is an original 
conception, spreading out in space rather than in height, and yet giving 
more than enough room for production details and for the comfort and 
ease of large audiences. An unusual feature of the building will be the 
general substitution of ramps for stairways. They will be used in various 
places, chiefly (as below) from the entrance hall to the large foyer. 
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MAXIM GORKY’S THEATRE IN ROSTOV-ON-DON 


Architects: V. A. Tschuko and V. G. Gelfreikh 
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The importance of the theatre in Russia’s cultural program may be judged 
from an incidental detail related to Meyerhold’s new theatre in Moscow 
(above). The Square of Triumph in which it is to be built will be entirely 
remodeled to harmonize with Stchusiev’s design for the theatre. Of equal 
massiveness is the Central Theatre of the Red Army (below), designed 
by Aliabine and Simbirtchef with a long colonnade of ninety columns. 
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the same calm rhythm felt in the design for the interior of the thea- 
tre. The main auditorium, with seats for 4000 persons, has the same 
Capacity as the entrance hall and foyer. The semi-circular stage, a 
continuation of the auditorium, has an inner and outer revolving 
stage. Ample space is provided for storage and so forth behind the 
last drop, in the wings and above and below stage. 

The Vesnines have allowed for various mechanical devices to 
facilitate change of scene, such as traveling cranes with trolleys both 
overhead and below the stage floor, carriage elevators for both wings, 
space below stage to conceal the fireproof curtain when it is lowered, 
and ramps which will connect the stage with the street. The auditor- 
ium can take several forms, in addition to the usual one as an opera 
house. The flat stage may be made into a series of platforms, allow- 
ing the presentation of so-called space productions. The stage may 
also be used as an auditorium, with the spectators placed around the 
revolving circles on which the action takes place. In this form the 
theatre will seat 5200 people. With various parts raised, the stage 
can also become an amphitheatre, thus increasing the seating capacity 
to 6000. 

All the projects discussed here are good indications of the trend of 
present-day theatre architecture. The problem of the audience-actor 
relationship is nearer a satisfactory solution than ever before. The 
“Transformable Theatre”, which replaces a static stage with a 
flexible one, opens up a new world for playwright, designer and 
actor. Even more important than these details is the general char- 
acter of the designs which show the architects rightly concerned more 
with the final effect of a unit than with the less vital particulars, 
emphasizing by judicious use of color and light the rhythm of archi- 
tectural masses and disregarding needless embellishment. Finally, 
like all good architects, these essentially modern artists are willing 
to combine their new ideas with the best of the past. While adding 
their own, they apply the experiences of previous aesthetic and tech- 
nical development, and the combination seems to serve them well. 
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LETTERS FROM 
AN ARCHITECT TO A CLIENT 


William Lescaze Designs a Community Theatre 


Henderson, Indiana 
March 22, 1934 


Mr. William Lescaze 
211 East 48th Street 
New York, New York 


My dear Mr. Lescaze: 
We want to build a theatre here in Henderson, something that will 


be a matter not only of pride but of service to this community of fifty 
thousand people. A public-spirited citizen has made us a gift of a 
plot of ground 100 x 125’, and we have pledges amounting to $225,- 
ooo for the theatre building and its equipment. It will be called 
Henderson Theatre and the company that is responsible for the 
building is the Henderson Theatre Company, of which I am Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. The only condition attached to any of the pledges 
is that we shall aim to make the plant as nearly self-supporting and 
useful to as many people as possible. We come to you to develop 
this project for us. 

In order that this new community theatre shall bring great pleas- 
ure and benefit to the city, we would like to make the fund stretch 
farther than for a theatre building alone. We would like it if, for 
example, the same building could house studios, rehearsal rooms, and 
an exhibition gallery, and even an art shop, a book shop, and a res- 
taurant, all of which should attract good prospects for a theatre 
audience as well as reduce the chances of a deficit on the building. 
But what we must have, as a first consideration, is a first-class, 
thoroughly modern, usable theatre, with between six hundred and 
eight hundred seats. By “usable” I mean that it should be large 
enough—with a sizable enough stage and adequate equipment—to 
hold a professional production, so that, for example, a fine player 
like Katharine Cornell, with a group of distinguished plays, may not 
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have to pass through the county without a place to welcome her. 

On the other hand, we do not think of this theatre as mainly, or 
even largely, for professional use. There is a good little theatre here, 
putting on a repertory of worth-while plays with amateur players, 
and with a minimum of money for scenery. They must be provided 
for; also various schools, dance groups and worker’s theatre groups. 
We would like to have the stage big enough for small lyric operas— 
Mozart, for example—and there should be provision for a small 
orchestra. If such a building can be made entirely self-supporting, 
that will be fine. In any case, we wish to use every opportunity the 
site and modern architecture offer to reduce the necessity for public 
maintenance. That is why I suggest the possibility of other enter- 
prises in the building that may increase the revenues and why I 
leave the range of seats a little vague. 

The buildings on the street the theatre will face are largely of red 
brick. We hope for something that will be in harmony with them. 
Only one more thing: we must not ask for additional funds, except 
for actual productions in the theatre. What we now have must, to the 
last dollar, cover the entire expense of building, equipping and de- 
corating the theatre and making other spaces available for renting. 
Does this look like a reasonable venture? We look forward to hear- 
ing from you. 

Very truly yours, 
Julia H. Patten (Mrs. John J.) 


New York 
April 9, 1934 
Mrs. John J. Patten 
Henderson 
Indiana 


My dear Mrs. Patten: 

Thank you very much for your letter of March 22nd which I shall 
try to answer as clearly as possible. You may be surprised that I am 
not yet sending you sketches of this or that type of theatre. But I am 
confident that you realize that modern architecture is so intent on 
meeting properly all the needs of the “user” that it devotes consid- 
erable time to the analysis of these needs before it begins any sort of 
drawing. I am, therefore, enclosing, in addition to the few general 
questions which I shall list below, a tabulation representing what 
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seem to me the needs of your community theatre. I shall insert tenta- 
tively what I think are probable answers. I trust that you and your 
friends will check my answers and fill in those places which I have 
not been able to answer. By means of these answers I shall be able 
to get an accurate picture of the relevant activities and characteris- 
tics of your group, and on the basis of that picture, I am certain that 
a very good modern theatre can be designed. 

Could you tell me, approximately, what the points of the compass 
are in relation to your land? Does the land face a street on one of the 
100 sides? In this case, are there buildings to the left and to the 
right, or is it a free-standing plot, surrounded by streets on all sides? 
Can you give me an idea of the proximity of this land to other exist- 
ing public buildings, such as a museum, library, movies, etc.? This 
question is mainly intended in relation to traffic. Also, what is cus- 
tomary in your neighborhood in regard to parking? Should we pro- 
vide for some and, in that case, for how many cars? 

You mention 600 to 800 seats. Shall we say 600 in the orchestra 
and 200 additional in the balcony? Will the theatre be used for an 
occasional movie, not the regular professional movies, perhaps, but 
amateur or experimental types? I take it that you will have, at times, 
some music and some dancing. That will, as you know, affect the 
problems of acoustics and lighting. You mention studios—do you 
think of them as solely for dancing and music (by that I mean not for 
painting or sculpture, which require special light and height), and 
am I right in assuming that they are to be working places only? 

A preliminary investigation shows that the $225,000 fund which 
you have been able to raise is likely to be quite adequate. Modern 
architects do try to go into the economics of a project and I should be 
glad to do so if you could give me more details in regard to: 1) a 
possible operating fund, 2) probable sources of income; price of 
seats, etc., 3) possible rentals, etc. 

Let me now congratulate you for wanting this theatre to be first- 
class and thoroughly modern. I am glad to see that Henderson is 
aware of the fact that people’s thoughts and occupations deserve a 
distinctive shelter which | believe only modern methods can give 
them satisfactorily. I shall try my best to be of assistance to you and 
your friends. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
William Lescaze 
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April 25, 1934 
My dear Mr. Lescaze: 
I have tried to answer the tabulated questions in your helpful 
letter carefully. May I ask you to return the tabulation to me when 
you are through with it, so that I may keep it for my records? 































































































Bane of Omer Henderson Theatre Company Project _ Tt 389 Theatre 
Location Henderson, Ind. 
Appropriation 1. iret 
Por Interior Decoration (S| 
THEATRE STAGE STUDIOS RESTAURANT |CTHER SPACES 
Mumber People Orchestra — ~ 
* 
Humber People Balcony 200 
[> 

Dumber of Rooms Oamen | 8 or legs 
Wumber of People Per Room + 4, 6 a 
Approx. Total Pleor Ares 4om as} 
Approx. Ceiling Beight 35. 40: j2' 
Approx. Di i i2' » is* al 
Proscenium Width 3a’ 

Height is’ 
Stage Floor Width Qn" 

Depth So. 
Stage House Height ae . 
Location on or near Final file resi Sa A rsa Hone 
Daylight Sources wet pittga, aha —aanney Yes yt4 
Projection Booth sys. Te 
Sound Absorbing Tr * ys. yt 
Air Conditioning Nee. i} wee ys 
Lighting indisact 
Sets Made In Theatre sys calf facing 
General Remarks. lesed auate leace| dates Lon sace 

plet nobe. Polis Oars 

















* Balcony capacity later enlarged to 300 people. 


The theatre land has a hundred feet facing a busy street but not a 
main avenue. The block of which it is a part is 250 feet deep and 
a thousand long. Our land is 50 feet from the avenue corner. It 
faces the south. There is no building between us and the corner but 
there is one to the west. The public library is across the street. There 
is no other public building in the immediate vicinity. 

Since we expect a good many people to come from a distance, | 
think that we should provide parking space for about 150 cars. How- 
ever, Cars are permitted to park in the street in front of the theatre 
and also around the corner to the west. We wish to provide for small 
concerts and for concert dancing but not for social dancing. There 
should be provision for professional moving pictures, since if the 
theatre cannot make its own expenses we would like to use the build- 
ing at odd times and probably during the summer for motion pictures 
as one way of making money. We hope to raise most of our money 
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through the sale of theatre tickets. We would like to charge one 
dollar top but can go to one dollar and fifty cents if necessary. Some 
tickets will be sold at reduced subscription prices to members. We 
should not figure on a season longer than from October to May. Five 
nights a week for the theatre performances, with additional income 
from renting the theatre for matinees and other evenings and from 
shop and studio rentals. Studio rentals must be low. For the stage 
I am told that the best dimensions are proscenium width, 30 ; height, 
about 15. Stage floor: width, go’; depth, so-60. Height of stage- 
house: 75'-g0. But since modern building may alter certain tradi- 
tional fundamentals, I prefer to leave the decision on these figures to 
you. May I in this connection ask you a question, the answer to 
which would, I am sure, be helpful to all of us who are planning the 
Community Theatre? What is your architectural approach to this 
theatre plan? 
Very truly yours, 
Julia H. Patten (Mrs. John J.) 

P. S. Until such a time as all facilities for income are used, we 
can count on a maintenance fund to pay the difference between the 
theatre’s income and normal running expenses of the enterprise. 


July 2, 1934 

My dear Mrs. Patten: 
I have been working hard since your last letter turning your in- 
formation and data into architecture. I send you in these prelimin- 
ary drawings a plastic expression of your facts and needs. Archi- 
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Drawing $8 


tecture is not, as so many seem to think, painting—it is not the art of 
making water color or pen-and-ink sketches of buildings. It is the 
interpretation of economic facts and material requirements in terms 
of building. Every good building has had, necessarily, not only a 
good architect but a good client. An architect cannot work in the 
dark—not if the result is going to count. That is why a modern 
architect takes his clients into his confidence and must have theirs— 
he needs a detailed list of his client’s requirements. As Lee Simon- 
son has written so justly, an architect’s theatre clients “often have no 
idea of the kind of productions that they are planning to undertake 
for the first time. Their funds are often insufficient for an adequately 
equipped building; their programs are often so vague as to number 
and size of productions, actual and eventual audiences, requisite staff 
organization and general plan of operation, that it is difficult to plan 
a building to fit them. ... They forget that buildings are not rubber.” 
Therefore I am deeply grateful to you for the speed, efficiency, and 
intelligence with which you have answered all my questions. 

You asked me in your last letter what my architectural approach 
to this theatre was. To me it is working to solve aesthetically and 
practically these four major problems: (1) the problem of a spec- 
tacle, (2) the problem of circulation—getting people easily in and 
out of the spectacle, (3) the problem of the workshops which are to 
simplify the mechanics of production, and decrease the expense, and, 
(4) the problem of including under the same roof and as a part of 
the same business enterprise other rentable studios, offices, business 
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space, etc., so that the box-office of the theatre may not be the only 
source of revenue and the director of the theatre may not be required 
to consider only the plays that pay best, in making up his program. 
The emphasis, of course, is on the show. The entire building is 
only a frame for the performance. Therefore, the building should be 
simple. The character of the performance changes, the building does 
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not—all the more reason to keep the building as plain as possible. 
The show and the audience are the thing. The comfort of the audi- 
ence, i.e., properly designed seats, with plenty of room between rows; 
correct ventilation—perhaps air-cooled; sound insulation—to elimi- 
nate street noises; indirect lighting, etc. 

I send with this letter plans of four floors, a cross-section, a bird’s 
eye view of the building, sketches of the entrance facade, the theatre 
lobby and the foyer. As you will see from these drawings—particu- 
larly from the bird’s eye view and the 2nd floor plan—the theatre 
has been pushed to the east in order to make the best financial use of 
your lot—by doing that we gain enough space on the left or west for 
foyers and board room (one above the other) on the street side, and 
also space in rear for workshops. These must be large as every prop 
as seen on the stage takes to construct it from five to ten times the 
space it occupies finished. Above the workshops are sliding stages 
which I believe would be extremely helpful in shifting scenes in a 
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theatre like yours. Above these the rehearsal room and above them 
the dressing rooms. The entire upper floors above foyer and board 
room in the street block are studios. 

The sketch of the facade and the bird’s-eye view of the building 
may make this more clear. From left to right: the entrance to the 
theatre, the window-lined book-shop, art gallery, restaurant, theatre 
and kitchen alley; above these from left to right, orchestra foyer, 
fire-exit tower, theatre, fire-exit tower; above that, balcony foyer, 
and board room, the fire-exit, etc.; next two or three floors, studios. 
In the rear you see the workshops on the street level opening on a 
court for light and air, the fire-exit of the orchestra opening on the 
roof of the art gallery into the same court. I had, unfortunately, to 
give up the idea of providing parking space. The lot is too small for 
that and such use would have been wasteful, particularly as you told 
me one could park in the adjoining streets. Unless you are quite sure, 
however, that this will not, for many years to come, involve too much 
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crowding at the time of performance’s opening and closing, the best 
investment would be an additional plot so that a good system of ap- 
proach and departure could be arranged. 

The theatre itself. By placing it on the 2nd floor we shall reduce 
the cost of excavation and at the same time make it possible to have 
well-lit workshops on the street level in the rear in addition to the 
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income-producing bookshop, art gallery and restaurant on the street. 
You enter the theatre from a large foyer on the 2nd floor (drawing 
No. 2). You come into the theatre on a six-feet-wide cross aisle 
which divides the orchestra into two parts: 1) the lower part which 
slopes down from the cross aisle to the stage, and 2) the upper part 
which rises up from the cross aisle to the rear wall. (See plan No. 2 
and cross section No. 5.) 

Both the main stairs and the smaller stairs take you to the foyer 
from which you go into the balcony of 300 and also into the board 
room for your committee meetings. You will remember that we 
spoke, at first, of 600 seats in the orchestra and only 200 in the bal- 
cony. Now I find that from the point of view of design I would 
prefer carrying the balcony as far as a line above the first row of the 
lower part of the orchestra. If you prefer the original total of 800 
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seats may I suggest that we re-arrange them with more space between 
rows, which would add to the comfort of your audiences, and thus 
reduce the number of seats to 550 for the orchestra and 250 for the 
balcony. Or, if you feel that the space of 32 inches I have allocated 
to each seat, from back to back, is ample, then, should you approve 
of the general arrangement I have suggested, we would in our next 
study reduce the dimensions of the theatre proper and increase those 
of the westerly block and hold thus to your total of 800 seats. 

The two or three floors of studios can be reached by an elevator or 
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Drawing 29 


stairway directly from the street. The individual studios need not be 
as large as I have shown in drawing No. 4. The dividing partitions 
could easily be arranged to vary their size. One or two floors could, 
for example, be left with studios large enough for dancers, or for 
theatre refearsals, if that was desirable. You will also have to decide 
if you need three, or if two such floors are enough. Drawing No. 8 
gives the detail of the street entrance to the theatre. The two doors 
on the right are for the studios, elevator and stair, on the left show 
cases for bulletins, books, etc. Stairway to theatre in rear, door on 
landing leads to rehearsal room passageway; the ticket office is at 
the right rear on the street level and has a communicating manager’s 
office which opens on the workshop court shown in bird’s-eye view. 
A large gate would close just beyond the studio stair and elevator 
doors to protect the theatre street level entrance. 

And now I’d like to say something that I feel to be very important 
about selecting a builder. I don’t know whether you have decided to 
select one by competitive bids or to retain one on a professional basis. 
Will you let me urge you to consider seriously the latter method? 
In a theatre such as you want, a permanent structure for civic 
uses, you need to be sure of going about it in a way to guarantee 
you a good product, one which will be subject to less depreciation 
and require less maintenance than the average commercial building. 
I know that you cannot get that result by using competitive bidding. 
Neither would you have a right to expect it since you would be let- 
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ting your contract on a lowest-price-gets-it basis. Naturally your 
contractor lets his sub-contracts on the same principle to make his 
legitimate profit. And from that point on you and I, though owner 
and architect of the building, have no right to select the sub-con- 
tractors and no adequate control over them. I am enthusiastic about 
your project and I shall personally supervise its construction con- 
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stantly, nevertheless I obviously cannot inspect the work of each in- 
dividual workman. Much of the work, therefore, is left to the 
discretion of the contractor who on a lowest-price basis must keep 
expenses down to come out ahead. 

If, on the other hand, you retain your builder on a professional 
basis, you will pay him a fixed fee, jointly agreed upon at the begin- 
ning by you, by him and by me. The builder then will compile a list 
of reputable sub-contractors with complete information about them 
and submit them to us for final decision. We retain control of the 
quality of the construction without liability. We also have the ser- 
vices of the builder even in the preliminary stages for computation 
of comparative costs, etc. And we can be sure that every specification 
set down will be followed to the letter—the builder will not have 
to make his fee by skimping. 

Since you say we must ask for no further funds, I am setting aside 
$15,000 of the $225,000 provided, for details of interior-decoration 
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and furnishing and will keep in mind that the remaining $210,000 
must cover the cost of the building and its equipment. 
I am looking forward to hearing from you and hope you will let 
me have your frank comments and those of your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
William Lescaze 
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Bird’s Eye View 


THE HENDERSON THEATRE 
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MALMO’S PRIZE THEATRE 


THEATRE to serve the manifold artistic and civic pur- 
poses of a modern community promises as much difficulty 
as opportunity to the architect who designs it. The Swed- 

ish city of Malm6 chose a spacious site, outlined the complex but 
interesting scale and conditions, and offered the project in compe- 
tition among the leading architects of the country. The winner was 
Sigurd Lewerentz, a Stockholm architect, whose designs are ana- 
lyzed and :llustrated here. 

The choice of the site itself gave to the competing architects their 
first problem. The plot of land selected as part of a city plan is at 
a considerable distance from the present center of civic life, at a 
point where land is cheap, where crowding is unnecessary and where, 
therefore, a theatre can be built in the most complete and flexible 
as well as the most practical and economical form, with every oppor- 
tunity to plan in advance for growth and expansion. Like the old 
Dramatic Theatre in the Royal Garden in Stockholm, there is in 
the immediate foreground a park with lovely old trees, whose spa- 
ciousness not only provides an attractive entrance but makes 
the outpouring of the audience after a performance an agreeable, 
social movement instead of the unsocial pushing, crowding, bustling 
jam that it usually is. 

The airy quality, the ease and peace of these surroundings, Lew- 
erentz carries into his theatre, especially the vestibule, foyer and 
public rooms which surround the main auditorium. There is no 
formal separation between the park and the theatre, for the large 
doors and windows of the promenade maintain the pleasant contact 
between exterior and interior. 

In the case of the auditorium itself, two types are offered in the 
winning project, both of them considered from the point of view of 
economy in building. One has an orchestra and a smaller projecting 
balcony, the other an orchestra and a parterre beginning where the 
orchestra ends and not projecting over it. In each case, the audi- 
torium is divided into four sections by radial aisles. The two outer 
sections of the orchestra slope up slightly toward the outer walls, giv- 
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ing the floor of the hall a concave form and providing for the side 
seats both a better view and a closer relationship to the stage. Both 
the balcony in the first plan and the parterre in the second plan fol- 
low the concave shape of the orchestra. 

The auditorium has the proper flexibility in size, for it may be 
made larger or smaller by lowering a drapery from a slot in the 
ceiling, the bottom edge of it guided by an iron pipe fastened to the 
floor. Other simple arrangements effect the screening of the balcony 
(first plan) or of the parterre (second plan) and the shutting-off of 
the parquet at the point where the balcony begins. Such changes 
in auditorium size necessitate a keen study of acoustic variations, 
especially since the building is to serve the needs equally of speech 
and of music. Every possible test has been made to insure the best 
acoustic effects and to avoid any centers of reverberation or any blur- 
ring of sound. 

One important innovation in this plan is the provision of daylight 
for the auditorium (as well as for the working spaces on the stage) 
so that day rehearsals, meetings and so on may be held without the 
use of artificial light. To achieve this the panels of the side wall are 
divided in half and are so made that the section covering the window 
may be let down behind the lower part of the panel by means of a 
simple lifting machine located above the ceiling. 

In such a scheme as this, where the theatre is to serve so many 
artistic and civic purposes, the stage space must obviously be as flexi- 
ble as the auditorium. In the Malmé theatre the stage and audi- 
torium are actually one unit, only partly divided by the orchestra 
pit. This pit, surrounded on three sides by a forestage, may be en- 
larged by lowering the first two rows of orchestra seats to the level 
of the pit and then pushing them back under the orchestra floor. 
It is connected with rooms for instruments, musicians, cloak rooms 
and toilets by corridors under the orchestra floor. 

In the structural sense the forestage definitely belongs to the audi- 
torium, with the greater depth and breadth of the main stage behind 
it to allow the audience to follow the action in higher relief. It is 
divided into three levels adjustable in height to the same level as the 
main stage. Its two side sections, bordering directly on the orchestra, 
are accessible from that part of the house. Its ceiling is an adjust- 
able plate which allows for many variations in the height of the stage 
opening and which also reflects out to the auditorium vertical sound 
waves from the stage and from the orchestra pit. Through the use 
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of this plate, it is possible to decrease the stage opening to five meters, 
entirely masking the top of the cyclorama. The cyclorama, consist- 
ing of an iron skeleton with aluminum plates, may itself be raised to 
increase the stage opening by altering the series of aluminum plates 
fastened to its under edge. 

The main stage is provided with wagons run out on the side sec- 
tions of the forestage, with elevator-stages, and with adjustable plat- 
forms to allow the use of varying levels in a single scene. Two cir- 
cular segments built into the elevators are so divided that they may 
be coupled to serve as a revolving stage. To carry out the effect of 
daylight instituted in the auditorium, the stage has large windows 
which are supplied with easily-moved iron shutters, if daylight is 
not desired. 

The architect has provided ample space for such necessary details 
as dressing rooms, business offices, costume storage and fitting, paint- 
ing and carpentry shop, mechanical and electrical workshop and 
rooms for concierge and stage manager. Toilets and cloak rooms 
have been located below the foyer. The work and storage space 
around the stage has been wisely planned to form a common and 
connected space on one level, separated when necessary by fireproof 
doors sound-proofed toward the main stage. The rehearsal room, 
connected on one side with the work space in the side wings and on 
the other with the stairway to the administrative offices, has a sky- 
light and a cloth ceiling adjustable to any height. 

Like all civic theatres, the Malm6 one must compete with motion- 
picture houses, so it has been designed to offer comfort and visibility 
equal to that provided by the best film houses. In addition, when the 
theatre is not being used for productions or for rehearsals, it can be 
transformed into an auditorium for pictures. The emergency exits 
from foyer to park will then be made to serve as entrances and will 
be supplied with box-offices set up inside the doors. The screen, 
erected on the stage, will be lighted from a room above the ceiling in 
the rear of the auditorium. In this room a small door can be raised 
above the roof level for the purpose of projecting advertising pic- 
tures on the facade of the stage-box. —The Malmo theatre is equipped 
for legitimate and screen productions, but the architect has remem- 
bered the other needs of civic life. When this theatre is completed, 
Malmo will have a true centre for its civic and social functions, its 
meetings and conferences, as well as for its entertainments. 
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As designed by Sigurd Lewerentz, the prize 
theatre at Malmo will be set in a large park 
whose calm and expanse is reflected in the 
buildings themselves. A distinctive feature 
of the project is the careful planning of the 
surrounding district, the region south of the 
theatre, for example, retaining its character 
of park and sport field although it will have 
many blocks of eight-storied apartment 
houses. The road to the theatre will be a 
continuation of a main city thoroughfare. 
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A NEW UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


HE importance of the new Iowa University Theatre is measurable 

not only by what it means to Iowa now but by what it may bring, 
in the future, to the American theatre. In essence the project consists 
of three theatres, all of them designed for specific university uses but at the 
same time scaled to the artistic needs and financial resources of varying 
communities. For example, the main theatre, which will house the audi- 
torium, is to be built within a cost limit of $65,000 to $75,000, so that a 
region able to furnish that amount to build a theatre may take this univer- 
sity unit as a model. The second is planned to a cost of $32,000 to 
$38,000, and the third to a cost of $14,000 to $18,000. These two 
smaller units will be given over to the manifold technical and educational 
requirements of a university theatre. Studios, workshops in lighting, de- 
sign and so on will be housed in the north wing. The south wing will 
include a small auditorium for experimental productions of new plays. 
On the west side of the building space will be provided for offices, class- 
rooms and playwrights’ studios (discussed in THEATRE ArTs for July). 
Located in a tract of thirty acres overlooking the Iowa River, the main 
structure will be supplemented by two reconstructions, one of an Eliza- 
bethan theatre (probably The Fortune) and the other of a Greek theatre. 
Grant Wood, as interior decorator, will design a series of frescoes based 
on the dramatic materials of the region for lobby, lounge and auditorium. 


A NEW UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
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Details to supplement the drawings of the cross-section (above) and the 
first floor plan (below) : Auditorium: aisles along side walls, not breaking 
block of seats; six entrances from foyer; 40” between rows; 10° rise be- 
tween rows. Height from stage floor to gridiron 56’ with special cyclo- 
rama. Revolving stage 36’ in diameter with silent operation. Two large 
wagon units, 16’ by 33’, others smaller, 8’ by 16’. Light control board in 
rear of auditorium, allowing operator full view of stage. Double prosce- 
nium arch and forestage. Two light bridges. Stage design workshop 
2400 square feet; other shops and service spaces 3600 square feet. 
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THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
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A NOTE 
ON GLYNDEBOURNE 


A Theatre in the Patron’s Tradition 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


music-lover and owner of one of the most beautiful mansions 

in Southern England, was building an opera house as an ex- 
tension to his residence and proposing to give festival performances 
of Mozart and other composers, with the codperation of the finest 
talent to be found in Europe. This idea may have occurred to him 
on one of his visits to Salzburg—many things have been due to that 
spirited and admirable post-War adventure in the Austrian city. 
That the conception was delightful no one could doubt, though the 
musical world of London shook its head somewhat over the prospects 
of financial success. Architecturally no one could shake his head 
over John Christie’s Folly, as it might have been called a century 
ago in the English countryside. An opera house is a building with a 
purpose, and this one was bound to stand in the high tradition of the 
patron’s theatre, which has embellished Courts and country resi- 
dences for many centuries, and has given to the larger cities of 
middle Europe the playhouses and opera houses they possess to-day. 
Meanwhile the structure was added as a wing to the Tudor man- 
sion of Glyndebourne, which lies in a sheltered position on the slopes 
of the Sussex Downs, encircled by gardens and sheets of ornamental 
water, and unapproachable by modern building development. Cen- 
turies hence the prospect from its terrace will be precisely what it is 
to-day. The opera house is an accretion to a long history of civiliza- 
tion that tomorrow may be swept away entirely, but will leave its 
monuments intact. It belongs to an aristocracy of taste, which must 
endure through endless wars and revolutions. Glyndebourne builds 
well, and Mozart will be played and sung in this house long after the 
material conditions of the Festival are changed beyond knowledge. 
Some of the architectural qualities of the house can be gathered 


F: some time past it has been known that John Christie, 
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GLYNDEBOURNE: AN EXPERIMENT IN OPERA Housgs 


Lying in a sheltered position on the slopes of the 
Sussex Downs, John Christie’s Glyndebourne man- 
sion has been augmented by an opera house which 
began its career this spring and will continue every 
year in June. The opera house takes up a wing, 
seen above on the farther end, which harmonizes in 
aspect and style with the age and beauty of the 
house proper. The auditorium (seen on the next 
page) seats 300 persons on one sloping tier directly 
facing the stage, and has an orchestra pit with room 
for seventy musicians. Projections from the walls 
above the orchestra conceal part of the lighting sys- 
tem and at the same time enable the electrician to 
control his effects by direct observation. Grouped 
around the stage are paint and scene workshops. 
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A NOTE ON GLYNDEBOURNE 


from the illustrations. It is claimed that the building materials used 
are already mellowed by time, and certainly the stage end forms a 
striking and harmonious addition to the front of Glyndebourne 
House. The elevation, following the line of the mansion, effectively 
conceals the necessary dock in which scenery can be flown. A large 
foyer forms the link between house and theatre, though on a fine day 
many visitors, absorbed in exploring the lawns and gardens, will 
hardly discover its existence. The lighting and technical equipment 
is as complete as anything can be made to-day. The sunken orchestra 
well holds at least seventy players. The three hundred seats of the 
auditorium are arranged on one sloping tier directly facing the stage. 
Projections from the walls above the orchestra serve at the same time 
to conceal part of the lighting system and to enable the lighting 
chief to control his effects by direct observation. Grouped around 
the stage end of the building are workshops where the whole of the 
scenery is made and painted. Everything in fact has been designed 
anew from the point where the work of the operatic world formerly 
left off. The new equipment helps the opera regisseur to solve at 
least some of his directive problems that have appeared hopeless. 


Most dramatic and musical festivals happen in the vacation 
months of late July, August and early September; but Glyndebourne 
opened for the first time, and will play regularly, at the height of the 
London summer season in June. That in fact is the only time of 
year when its patrons are regularly in town, and able to come down 
by train or automobile to the early evening performances, dining at 
leisure between acts and returning to the city by midnight. 

This year I was only able to go down to the performance of Cosi 
Fan Tutte, the second production (the first was Figaro). There is 
no space here for description of a delightful performance, but I can 
attest the claim of the Festival promoters that the audience comes into 
the theatre in the ideal mood of musical and dramatic expectation. 
That means something in the present world, where theatres mostly 
stand in the midst of a roar of traffic, themselves a part of the crank- 
ing machine. The hot and bothered opera-goer (or playgoer for that 
matter), who has spent half an hour inhaling the fumes from other 
people’s stationary cars in Piccadilly or Broadway, is in no mood for 
the decent appreciation of a work of art. The theatre in quiet and 
lovely surroundings gives him the opportunity to achieve such a 
mood. Glyndebourne is something more than a new luxury for the 
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cultivated rich; it is an education for all who care for the stage and 
desire to see works of art in performance. 

John Christie, who has been good enough to add to my own im- 
pressions by some information for this note, is insistent that the eco- 
nomic basis of his scheme is sound and the Festival can be made to 
pay its way (which could scarcely be hoped in the opening season of 
two weeks). He argues, no doubt rightly, that there is always a 
market for the best; and although the prices at Glyndebourne are 
high, each seat costs no more than the average luncheon bill for two 
or three people. He proves conclusively enough that if all of the 
three hundred seats were sold, every expense of his season could be 
covered and a sufficient sum set apart for overhead charges and de- 
preciation. I confess that, as a theatre owner on a much more modest 
scale, I view all this financial logic with suspicion. On the stage, as 
in most other forms of expression, works of art need a patron. All 
over the civilized world, for at least five hundred years, opera has 
delightfully failed to pay its way. It may even fail at Glyndebourne 
—but that reflection need not diminish the enjoyment of a perform- 
ance in this unique opera house, which is worth a journey across the 
Atlantic in the earliest and most pleasant season. 
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THEATRE TYPES 
A Comparative Study 


By FREDERIC ARDEN PAWLEY 


HE modern theatre is capable of taking many forms and of 

functioning in many combinations. The large commercial 

playhouse, once a familiar feature of every Main Street, is 
supplemented, where it is not supplanted, today, by a theatre that 
serves more purposes than one. For the following study eight thea- 
tre forms have been chosen, each for a central idea or a coérdination 
in plan that makes it useful for comparison. The list is made up of 
a small commercial theatre, a playhouse with a laboratory theatre, 
a civic auditorium, a small continental opera house, a theatre in a 
museum, a university theatre, a community theatre with schools and 
shops, a project for a drama and music building for a teachers’ 
college. Except for the opera house, all elevations are at the same 
scale. 

Wherever cost data were available they have been analyzed by 
means of percentage of expenditure for various items, by the cost 
per cubic foot, cost per seat of major auditorium, and a compara- 
tive cost obtained by use of the Engineering News-Record com- 
posite building cost index, figuring all costs as of January 1, 1933— 
practically the bottom of the curve. Present-day costs are higher and 
rising. Variable expenses connected with labor, site, materials, con- 
struction period and other problems dependent upon local conditions 
make direct cost comparisons inaccurate. In a search for an. ideal 
budget, percentages may eventually be more helpful, especially with 
a sufficient number of typical examples. 

The tables of important dimensions reveal the interesting stability 
of one figure, that of building volume per seat (of major auditorium). 
This figure, averaging 1150 cubic feet per seat for what has. been 
considered a complete plant, affords a convenient basis for prelim- 
inary estimates. It is worth noting, however, that in the German 
opera house, excellently adapted to its purpose, this volume per seat 
is almost doubled, without including the adjacent cafe and garden. 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE 








NEW YORK 


Seats 299 
Ingalls & Hoffman, Architects 
Built 1912 


ERHAPS the main fault with New York’s Little Theatre is that it 

was built in New York. Where rents are exorbitant and land assess- 
ments high, a theatre of small audience capacity is severely handicapped 
as a business project. Away from large cities, however, that handicap 
often becomes an advantage; and many theatres have been built closely 
patterning the excellent features of design and equipment that marked 
this pioneer small playhouse. 

The facade shows a straightforward Colonial expression of two floors 
of offices above theatre lobby. Red brick in Flemish bond. Wood trim 
painted cream. Shutters green. Stage tower and chimney hidden from 
street level. Auditorium more effective as originally built without balcony 
(as shown in section). Sightlines fair. Proscenium good size. Orchestra 
pit rail and stage floor probably too high above auditorium floor. Excel- 
lent acoustics planned by W. C. Sabine. Highly absorbent padding on 
rear wall. Seat spacing ample but rows dead-end at walls. No exit at 
right of proscenium, a defect remedied later when balcony was installed 
and offices moved to building adjacent on right. Circulation sufficiently 


BUILDING & FEELS 130, 435 
STAGE TQUIPMENT 8,4 28. 
ALL €LECTuiC WORK 12, 42. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES . 11. 
HEATING & VENTILATING 27. 


AUDITORIUM CUAIRS 11. 
FURNITURE & DECORATION 52. 


CUBAGE CUFT. IN 1912 @ 52) ; TOTAL $181, 60 
COMPARATIVE COST EN.R. JAN. 1 1933 , TOTAL $287, 960 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE, NEW YORK 





large for original plan. Smoking room and lounge (with pantry service) 
in cellar. Two coat lifts behind counter in main foyer. Coats kept in area 
above ticket lobby. Theatre noteworthy for good working area and height 
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On stage for its size and seating capacity. Revolving stage 30’ in diameter 
with large area of traps. Note prompt tormentors. Rigging worked 
from fly galleries 25’ above each wing of stage. No scene dock, shops 
or rehearsal room. Small property room in cellar. Switchboard on plat- 
form 10’ above stage behind proscenium splay on stage left. No foot- 
lights. Spot balcony on rear wall and openings in proscenium splays. 
Twelve skylighted double dressing rooms, two chorus rooms and Green 
Room above auditorium. Access to stage by elevator and stair tower on 
opposite sides of stage. Two floors of offices over lobbies in front of 


house. Orchestra pit and musicians’ room. Trap room and storage in | 


cellar. 

Dimensional Data 
Proscenium height ........... 18 ft. Stage depth from curtain..... 30 ft. 
Proscenium width ........... 28 ft. Stage height above room floor. 42 in. 
Stage height to gridiron....... 57 ft. (Railing 48 in.) 
Stage clear width ............ 53 ft. Back-to-back spacing of seats. 35 in. 


Cubage per seat....... 1155 cu. ft. 
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HE Cleveland Play House is an outstanding example of a city theatre 

built to meet the needs of an organized permanent company carrying 
on a heavy production program in a main auditorium, and experimental 
work on a smaller stage in the same building. 

Red brick with red sandstone trim and graduated slate roofs. Mass 
composition good. Stage tower an effective expression of a difficult ele- 
ment. Excellent auditorium completely panelled in knotty pine, good 
acoustically and in color. Balcony rather low. Portals beside prosce- 
nium do not improve acoustics. Seating rows spaced too closely. Hori- 
zontal sightlines very good. Stage quite high above auditorium floor. 
Reasonable area for circulation. One end of lounge used as smoking 
room. Small court included in lounging space in good weather. Inter- 
esting double use of areas for large and small auditoriums. Fine arrange- 
ment of two stages for joint use of shops, docks, and dressing rooms. 
Main stage a good working size, completely trapped. No cross-over 
on stage when plastered back wall is used as cyclorama. Rigging worked 
from fly gallery stage left. Switchboard on elevated platform stage right. 
Spot booth and ceiling beam outlets. Removable steps over orchestra pit. 
Dressing rooms on three floors. Green Room with exterior balcony over 















































80.9%) BUILDING & FEES $ 230,800.) $398, /st«r 

4 25% STAGE EQUIPMENT 7,000} 12, 

4 ALL ELECTRIC WORK 12,000} 21. 

1 1.%] SWITCHBOARD 3,000 5. 

1.7%] LIGHTING FIXTURES 4,700, 8. 

6.9% WEATING & VENTILATING 19,700] 34. 

1.7%) AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 4,700. 8. 

1.1%], FURNITURE & DECORATION (EST) 3,100. .. 
CUBAGE 711,000. CUFT. IN 1927 @ 40. YcUFT TOTAL $285,000) $491 ./sear 














COMPARATIVE COST ENR. JAN .1 1933 30.7/CUFT. TOTAL $218,500 $377./se 
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THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


Seats 580 (96 in balcony and six loges) 
Small & Rowley, Architects 


Built 1927 yl 
88: - 
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lobby. Ample workshops and dock, paint frame and well. Small prop- 
erty room, storage on loft over dock and under stage. Costume shops, 
sewing, dyeing and drying, on second floor. Wardrobe area small, sup- 























































































































plemented by attic spaces. Completely equipped laboratory theatre seat- 
ing 154. Traps, switchboard, gridiron, good depth on stage, front-of- 
house lighting, no footlights. Rehearsal or ballet room on upper floor 
with large open-air deck. Lunch room next to kitchen on third floor. 
Library, staff reading room, study room, ante-room between dressing 
room corridor and stage. Two telephone booths. Offices. 


Dimensional Data 


Proscenium height ............. 28 ft. Stage depth from curtain........ 39 ft. 
Proscenium width ............. 30 ft. Stage height above auditorium floor 42 in. 
Stage height to gridiron......... 62 ft. Back-to-back spacing of seats.... 30 in. 
Stage clear width. ............. 62 ft. Cubage per seat of main auditorium 

1226 cu. ft. 
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KALAMAZOO 


il 
Olt ioe. 
Seats 537 (153 in balcony) 


Aymar Embury II, Architect 
Built 1931 



































CIVIC AUDITORIUM 





N Kalamazoo the theatre which sees the bulk of theatrical activity 

belongs to a civic association, which should be an inspiration to the 
theatre workers and theatregoers. Communities which have not already 
made the good investment of a civic auditorium may see the wisdom of 
building such a structure after studying the Kalamazoo project. It is a 
good example of what can be achieved when the architect and the people 
who will work within his product plan it carefully in advance. 

The exterior shows a simple massing of limestone-clad forms accented 
by colored marble, metal in trim and roofs, and a delightfully playful 
treatment of doorways. This character is further developed in the audi- 
torium. The decoration is colorful with blue and silver in bold patterns 
and bright draperies, blue-green velour upholstery and warm brown 
plaster walls and ceiling. The sightlines are fair. Seating comfortably 
spaced. Acoustics satisfactory. Illumination from large crystal chandelier, 
smaller fixtures and cove-lighting. Areas for circulation and access are 
large, including upper and lower foyers, smoking room, main lounge and 
Green Room below it. Two small checkrooms and lavatories adjoin the 
smoking room, below the main foyer. The Green Room and lounge have 
adjacent kitchen and pantry capable of serving 150 persons. The stage 
is large with playing area completely trapped. Thirty-three sets of 





_--467.2% BUILDING & FEES $154,000.] $ 286 /rear 
4 6.1% STAGE EQUIPMENT 14,000. 26. 
Al0.9m ALL ELECTUC WORK 25,000.] 47. 
4 1.9%) LIGHTING FIXTURES 2,100. 4. 







































9.6%) HEATING & VENTILATING 24,000.| 45. 
2. %) AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 4,700. 9. 
1.7% SIGNS 4,000. 8 
| 1.4%) FURNITURE & DECORATION 1,600. 3. 
CUBAGE 600,000. CUFT. IN 1931 @ 389/CUFT. TOTAL $229,400./$428/er 














COMPARATIVE COST E.NR.JAN.1 1933 33.29/CUFT. TOTAL $200,000./$ 374,/-4 
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counterweighted lines are worked from stage floor, stage right. Black, 
silver and sky cycloramas. Scenery stored under auditorium, stacked 
against stage walls and flown on hand-operated lines above left wing. 























Pre-set, remote control switchboard. Disappearing footlights. Six 1000- 
watt spots in projection booth. Dressing room places for 40 in 8 triple 
rooms and one chorus room under shops and offices. Only half enough 
wardrobe storage (400 costumes). Property room also in cellar. Sewing 
room and carpenter shop have been found too small. Scenery is painted 
on stage with movable frame. Rehearsal room seats an audience of 150 
on removable chairs. Its stage is poorly located over the carpenter shop. 
Library (1000 volumes) is over offices and is not easy to supervise. 
Office space in front of house lacking. Large musicians’ room in cellar. 
Removable steps over orchestra pit. Space for several musicians in arched 
balcony flanking proscenium. 


Dimensional Data 


Proscenium height ........ 22 ft. 6 in. Stage depth from curtain... 33 ft. 6 in. 
Proscenium width ........ 30 ft. Stage height above room floor 38 in. 
Stage height to gridiron.... 50 ft. Back-to-back spacing of seats 34 in. 
Stage clear width........ 83 ft. Cubage per seat.......... 1115 cu. ft. 
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THEATRE, MUNICH 















Seats 1106 (78 in loges) 


Heilmann & Littmann, Architects 
Built 1901 


HE salient feature of American opera houses is size, but Munich, 

the home of fine opera, knows that size is not of first importance. 
The Prinz-Regenten, with a seating capacity only a third as great as that 
of the Metropolitan or Chicago’s new opera house, embraces many 
architectural features that enhance production values and that commend 
themselves to any group of trustees considering a new American opera. 
The exterior is uninteresting German neo-classic in weathered brown 
stonework. The auditorium seating is on the continental plan with major- 
ity of rows unbroken by aisles, exits being made at the sides to spacious 
lobbies. Entire auditorium can be emptied within 114 minutes. Sightlines 
good. Flat ceiling, broken rear wall (loges), absence of overhanging 
balconies and unbroken sweep of seating risers contribute to good acoustic 
form. Large reception hall, cafe, terrace and garden connect with the 
theatre proper in addition to considerable area given over to circulation 
and access (6500 sq. ft. on main floor alone excluding stairways). Royal 
loge has separate stair and services. Two loges for nobility, those for 
public and upper rows of general seating (all over coat rooms and curved 
circulations in plan shown) use stairs at gppnsite sides of the entrance 
lobbies. Large, conveniently placed coat rooms. Very large stage indicates 
practical proportion between stage and seating areas for unhampered 
production of opera (60-40 relation, not including two scenery docks 
flanking rear stage). Switchboard on platform 814’ above stage right. 
There are four platforms above this one and a similar tower opposite. 
Several fly galleries, dressing rooms for soloists, chorus and ballet, and 
huge wardrobes, on both sides of stage house on two floors. Property 
room, electrical shop and storage at rear of main stage. Stage has sloped 
floor and may be elevated or lowered in sections. Sunken orchestra pit. 


Cost Data 
Theatre, without cafe and reception hall group................ 2,630,000 cu. ft. 
Cost 1901 (Mark 23.8¢) $326,000 or 46¢ per cu. ft............ $295. per seat 
[716 ] 








THE PRINZ-REGENTEN THEATRE 
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Dimensional Data 
Cubage per seat......... 2380 cu. ft. Stage height to gridiron... 100 ft. 
Proscenium height ....... 35 ft. Stage clear width........ 92 ft. 
Proscenium width ....... 42% ft. Stage depth to rear stage. . 74 ft. 
Depth of rear stage...... 49 ft. 
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THE AVERY MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


HE premiere of 4 Saints in 3 Acts in Hartford last winter marked 

the opening of a new theatre, part of the Wadsworth Atheneum, 

pointing the way to a closer alliance between the living arts of the theatre 
and the records of the past in museums of art. 

The auditorium is in the basement of the museum building, beneath a 

glazed-over court surrounded by galleries and offices. Because of location 

below grade it is not expressed by exterior. The auditorium is note- 












































83.5%] BUILDING HEATING, VENT.,ETC,& FEES. |$°100,000,] $°333,/or 
4.8%) STAGE EQUIPMENT 5,800.] 19. 
54%) ALL ELECTRIC WORK 6,500.) 22 
14%, PROJECTOR & JOUND JUNIOR EQ) 1,700. 6. 
3.6% AUDITOWUM CHAIRS 4,300.) 14. 
1.5% DECORATION 1.800. 6. 
Fevenct 226,000. CUFT. IN 1934@ 53. CUFT. TOTAL $120,100. $400. /sear 
COMPARATIVE COST ENR. JAN.1 1935 43.8°/CUFT. TOTAL $100,000.1$3350./er 














*NB: BUILDING COST & CUBAGE ONLY ROUGHLY APPROXIMATE BECAUSE OF INCORPORATION OF AUDITORIUM & MUSEUM. 
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THE AVERY AUDITORIUM 






































GALLERY Court MUSEUM LOBBY 
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worth for its simple lines, color, and effective indirect lighting. The walls 
are off-white plaster. Proscenium frame veneered with Brazilian Rose- 
wood. Chairs blue rep. Curtain blue. Carpet raisin brown chenille. The 








OLD 
MUSEUM 


— 


Seats 300 

Morris & O’Connor, 
Architects 

Built 1934 








rear wall covered with same carpet material over a transite and rockwool 
partition for sound absorption and soundproofing. The acoustic quality 
was proved excellent by Gertrude Stein’s opera. The auditorium shape is 
good acoustically considering this special treatment. Sightlines good. 
Seating comfortably spaced. Two ample stairs arriving at opposite ends 
of a square lobby give access to the auditorium. This lobby or lounge 
veneered with Bubinga, a reddish African wood. Floor is black terazzo, 
stairs faced with two shades of red marble. An adjacent pantry serves 
the lobby. Coat room conveniently located between auditorium doors. 
Stage height is very restricted due to location under the connection be- 
tween the museum and extension and because ground-water condition made 
further excavation cost excessive. Good wing space stage right. Playing 
area completely trapped. Switchboard stage right. Disappearing foot- 
lights. ‘‘Unassigned” area beside auditorium subdivided with curtains for 
dressing room space. Scene door to museum service court. Ramp to 
street. Two-way projection booth over coat room, permitting use of lobby 
for illustrated lectures. Orchestra pit. 


Dimensional Data 


Proscenium height ....... 12 ft. Stage depth from curtain... 25 ft. 6 in. 
Proscenium width ........ 27 ft. Stage height above room floor 42 in. 
Stage height ............. 16 ft. Back-to-back spacing of seats 34 in. 
Stage clear width......... 78 ft. Cubage per seat (auditorium 

and services only)....... 750 cu. ft. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


‘THEATRE 


Seats 704 (300 in balcony) 
Blackall, Clapp & Whittemore, Architects 
Built 1926 





T was no easy task to design a theatre which would serve the needs of a 

graduate drama course and at the same time serve as an adequate 
practice ground for students who planned to seek a career in the profes- 
sional theatre. 

Exterior is of brick and stone with Collegiate Gothic detail. The 
masses are good and stage tower well-designed except for a blind arcade 
in stucco “stonework” (not shown in drawing) added later by others. 
Style harmonizes with adjacent houses. The auditorium is simple and 
dignified. Walls of off-white plaster, trim dark stained wood, heavy ceil- 
ing beams concealing stage lighting. No frame at sides of proscenium. 
Seating comfortably spaced. Sightlines good. A few dead spots acoustic- 
ally in first rows of balcony and parquet. Circulation restricted. Foyer 
too small. Rehearsal room below auditorium may be used for lounge. 
Checkroom and lavatories in cellar. Cafeteria service for students. Stage 
of good working size and completely trapped. Counterweight frame 
stage left. Rigging worked from floor. Trumbull interplugging switch- 
board stage left, behind proscenium splay with working space behind it. 
Ceiling beam lights always used, balcony and booth seldom. Nine double 
dressing rooms, two chorus rooms for 20 persons each on upper floor be- 
hind stage house. Green Room adjacent to stage. Class use in a theatre 








BUILDING FEE/ & £Q., EXCEPT LIGHTING |$446,'700.|| $632./sear 





MISCELLANEOUS LIGHTING EQUIP. 5,000. Ve 





LARGE SWITCHBOARD 12,000) 17. 





SMALL LAB. STAGE SWITCHBOARD 1,800. . 





OTHER EQUIPMENT-IN-PLACE 
COSTS NOT AVAILABLE 

















CUBAGE 807,200. CUFT. IN 1926 @ 57.8/CUFT TOTAL $465,500. $659." 











COMPARATIVE COST £.N.R.JAN.1 1933 44.39CUFT TOTAL $356,000 $505./0« 
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THE YALE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 





school requires unusual areas for working staff. For this reason the areas 
of carpenter and electric shop, scene dock, design room, costume depart- 
ment, library and number of lecture rooms should be doubled. The car- 















































penter shop is cramped in headroom by dressing rooms overhead. Yale 
now has 700 costumes, about 1400 sq. ft. of property storage filled 
(under shops and in garrets over offices and library) and 5000 books, 
with no space for more after only eight years. School may have five or 
six rehearsals on at the same time. The rehearsal stage is cramped by a 
sky dome which is difficult to light because of short radius curvature at 
top. Room for making stage models. The library should have a study 
room for twenty students. Faculty offices and administrative offices not 
grouped. Should have conference and consultation rooms. Lecture room 
in basement seats 100. Should have two smaller ones in addition. The 
stage entrance control is excellent and an important feature in a school 
theatre. Projection booth seldom used. No orchestra pit. The Yale 
Dramatic Association has separate small rehearsal room, storage and 
office in the rear of the building. 


Dimensional Data 


Proscenium height ............ 24 ft. Depth of scene dock behind stage 30 ft. 
Proscenium width ............ 34 ft. Stage height above room floor... 30 in. 
Stage height to gridiron........ 74 ft. Back-to-back spacing of seats.... 34 in. 
Stage clear width............ 67 ft. Cyclorama height ............ 48 ft. 
Stage depth from curtain....... 40 ft. Cyclorama width ............. 100 ft. 

Cubage per seat.......... 1150 cu. ft. 
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we, PLAYHOUSE 
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aa Gi Seats 832 (224 in balcony) 


a mo ee ee agg _ Architect 


HE architect of the Pasadena Community Theatre was faced with 

the problem of providing adequate facilities for experimental pro- 
ductions, rehearsal of several plays simultaneously, and of unifying a row 
of shops with the theatre building. 

California Mission style, heavy white stucco loggias and walls, red tile 
roofs and baroque scrolls. Entrance through open patio formed by small 
shops (with recital hall above), or by covered passage. Fountain and 
curving exterior stair to recital hall and offices. The auditorium is in 
Mexican Colonial Spanish with bold decorative forms. Side aisles of 
balcony continue in covered passages supported by heavy corbels along 
each side of the auditorium. Windows in the walls of these passages 
permit use as acting area. Heavily beamed and polychromed ceiling 
covered with two inches of felt under mesh for acoustic absorption. Sight- 
lines fairly good. Foyer, lobby and loggias give good area for handling 
exit crowd. Checkroom well-placed but small. Lavatories well located. 
Large Green Room under stage with access for audience through the or- 
chestra pit. Excellent stage area. No traps because of Green Room 
below. Two wagon stages are used. Shop work done in another building. 
Costume department has good area and arrangement. Scene dock small. 
Elaborate switchboard stage right. Electricians’ gallery, concealed spots 
in false boxes, and other front-of-the-house lighting from first ceiling beam. 
Disappearing footlights for apron and for plastered rear wall. Removable 











BUILDING & 365 440 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 4, 5. 
ALL ELECTRIC WORK 12,00 14. 
SWITCHBOARD 15,000] 18. 
HEATING & VENTILATING 20,00 24. 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 9.5 11. 
DECORATION 11,50 14. 


CUBAGE 860,000. CUFT. IN 1925@ 543 . TOTAL $467,000.) $5 
COMPARATIVE COST E.N.R. JAN.! 1933 41.69CUFT. TOTAL $358,000.]$ 
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steps over orchestra pit with gauze risers enabling orchestra to play 
with steps in place. Two chorus rooms and ten triple dressing rooms 
below stage, opening into Green Room. Location of Green Room below 
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stage of doubtful value. Traps, if possible, are not convenient. There is a 
theatre school with all-year classes. The inclusion of shops, one of which 
is a_tea-room, is a good means of extra-income and if unrented may be 
used as classrooms. Additional features: recital hall seating 300 if ante- 
room is included; two dressing rooms for same; make-up and costume 
rooms near main theatre dressing rooms; administrative offices; Board 
of Directors’ room and library over entrance lobby; ushers’ room and 
locker room in basement. 
Dimensional Data 


Proscenium height ........ 20 ft. Stage depth from curtain... 36 ft. 
Proscenium width ........ 31 ft. 6 in. Stage height above room floor 47 in. 
Stage height to gridiron.... 69 ft. Back-to-back spacing of seats 33 in. 
Stage clear width......... 73 ft. 6 in. Cubage per seat.......... 1035 cu. ft. 
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THEATRE FOR A 
'TEACHER’S COLLEGE: 
A PROJECT 




















OST theatres that are a part of a school building, even those where 

much money is spent, lack good sightlines, have poor acoustics, 
back-stages much too small, and stage-houses too low for efficient lighting 
and scene handling. These faults develop because the school architect 
crowds the theatre into whatever space is left after classrooms, etc., have 
all been provided. Miss Effie Georgine Kuhn approaches logically the 
problem of planning a theatre for the Drama and Music Department of 
New Jersey State Teachers’ College by first isolating adequate space for 
auditorium and high stage-house and then placing all necessary class and 
study rooms. 

Joint use of scenery shop, docks, storage, dressing rooms and wardrobe 
facilities by both large and small theatre has Cleveland and Stuttgart for 
precedent. Dock on axis immediately behind stage is like Yale. Upper 
and lower levels of the portico are available for an outdoor stage. Dress- 
ing rooms may be used for music practice rooms. Small darkroom with 
stage model next to the scenery shop and the property and costume shops 
(on upper floor) are excellent for purposes of instruction and practice. 
Ample wall thickness provides sound-proofing. Certain details should be 
improved, for example: wing space is insufficient; position of switchboard 
operator; use of open portals flanking the proscenium is not advised by 
modern acoustic science, which uses those surfaces for reflecting areas. 
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Pato ALto COMMUNITY THEATRE 


The Palo Alto Community Theatre, believed to be 
one of the three municipally owned and operated 
little theatre plants in the country, last year com- 
pleted at a cost of $50,000 its main building, which 
was taken over by the Palo Alto Community 
Players, a drama group which had had a flourishing 
existence for some time. The theatre is a self-sup- 
porting division of the city recreation department. 
In its finished form the building will have three 
parts. One wing has already been added, at a cost 
of $7000, to include a rehearsal hall, a little theatre 
and a music room for the community symphony or- 
chestra. Now under construction is a $5000 wing 
to house a salon, dining room and kitchen. 
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DESIGNED BY FREDERICK J. KigSLER, 1924 


Built for the Vienna Music Festival, this 
first space-stage is one of Frederick Kiesler’s 
many ingenious projects. The orchestra 
seats of the Konserthaus were removed for 
the erection of this center stage, and the 
audience was seated in the balcony. The 
different levels of the stage were connected 
by a wide ramp. Through the center of the 
stage was built an elevator (the lower part 
of it is seen in the picture). The proscenium 
opening of the original Konserthaus stage 
was covered with a white curtain, used as a 
projection screen during the action on the 
space-stage. The same construction was 
later adapted for the production of Wede- 
kind’s Francisca in Vienna and Berlin, 1925. 


First SPACE-STAGE IN EUROPE 
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NOTES ON IMPROVING 
THEATRE DESIGN 


COMPILED BY FREDERICK J. KIESLER 


E have no contemporary theatre. 
No revolutionary theatre, no tri- 
bunal, no force which does not merely com- 
ment on life, but shapes it. 
* 


Our theatres are copies of obsolete archi- 
tures. Systems of superannuated copies. 
Copies of copies. Barococo theatres. The 
actor works without relation to his environ- 
ment. Ideal or material. He is set down 
in the middle of things, managerially obli- 
gated, coached by the director for his part. 
He must put life into a grave topped with 
red, gold, and white masonry, a parquet of 
mummies in evening dress, decollete jellies, 
antiquated youths. 

* 


The scene-designer, if he is not content 
with haberdashery and wants to utilize the 
peep-show stage for contemporary effects, is 
faced with a grave problem. The electro- 
mechanical arena is not yet at his disposal. 
He must make the best of transitional 
theatres. 


* 


The peep-show stage is a box appended to 
an assembly room. This box owes its form 
to technical considerations; it is not the re- 
sult of deliberate artistic purpose. The re- 
lationship between actor, stage, and spec- 
tator must be created anew with each 
piece, each scene. Artificially. From ele- 
ments of the action. Ligature by the con- 
tent of the play is insufficient. The printed 


I. 


page establishes such contact more success- 
fully. The basic principle of the stage is 
optophonetic construction. Plays for such a 
stage are not novels, histories, stories, poems 
turned into dialogue. The stage has its 
own laws: it does not sublet from book- 
makers and directors. 

* 

The first practical demand made of the 
stage-builder is: 

Every event on the stage must be seen 
with uniform clarity from all points in the 
audience. Reasonable as this demand is, 
it has not been met. To the spectator in 
the gallery the upper portion of the stage 
is cut off diagonally. To the spectator near 
the stage there is no ground plan. The 
spectator to one side, in the pit, the dress- 
circle, or one of the boxes, must renounce 
either the right or the left edge of the 
stage. And to the bulk of the audience in 
the center, objects on the stage are sil- 
houetted one behind the other in strata, and 
are consequently flat. 

However, this is not solely a defect of 
the peep-show stage. It can result from 
faulty organization of the play itself. A 
performance is not a summing-up of words, 
persons, objects, wings, and lights. A blot 
of details. Scene-adding. The action must 
be arranged so that it grows, develops. The 
setting is not merely a display of stage- 
props. 

The second demand concerns the actor: 

The actor must not have the feeling that 
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he has to play and recite in the proscenium 
in order to be properly seen and heard. Our 
actors shun the back of the stage: they seize 
every suitable and unsuitable opportunity 
for flying to the footlights. Speech and ac- 
tion cease to be organic, or plastic; they do 
not grow with the scenery, but are decora- 
tive, textual byplay. Under such condi- 
tions the back of the stage is useless-excess 
space, vacuum, embarrassment, an exhibit 
room for the stage-sets. The whole province 
of the stage has not yet been conquered for 
the actor; he is confined within the pale of 
the footlights. Neither architecture nor 
stage-management has given him an oppor- 
tunity to develop that elementary histrionic 
intensity which goes beyond illustrative 
recitation and gesticulation. The relation- 
ship between the actor and the work must 
be akin to that between the artist and na- 
ture. The work is material to be shaped, 
not a subject for imitation. And the ren- 
dition is thus productive, or primary, not 
reproductive. The suggestive power of 
such a method on the part of the actor 
would be so strong that we could abandon 
the entire useless jumble of modern or old- 
fashioned picture-postcard romanticism in 
wings and costumes (which is still pre- 
served even in the pictorial scenery of Tai- 
roff and the plastic scenery of Meyerhold). 
Space would be organized; and by the ex- 
emplifying of spatial laws the composition 
would be made vital. 


The following laws apply to the scenery 
of the peep-show stage: 

(1) The peep-show stage functions as 
relief, not as space. The public’s shaft of 
vision pushes the stage space back towards 
the rear. As is always true of static space, 
it is projected onto the surface of the back- 
drop. 

(2) Space is time. There is only one 
space-element: motion. 


(3) The plastic element of the stage is 
not scenery, but man. And this is the an- 
swer to all attempts at revivifying the stage 
by so-called spatial, plastic stage-architec- 
ture. 


(4) Optically, space can be recognized 
in four ways: by observation of the ground 
plan, by rotation of the object, by a read- 
ing of the shadows, by the motion of the 
object. 


(5) The actor verifies space by motion, 
and plasticity by change of posture. 


(6) Seven elements of the stage under- 
lie histrionic unity: surface, space, animate 
and inanimate material, light, color, and 
sound. 

(7) Precision and economy in the organ- 
ization of the action demand that the 
curved horizon be represented as flat, once 
and for all. “I declare myself so far and 
no further. Respectfully: The Stage.” 


(8) Sculptural problems are always to 
be solved in three dimensions. The lines 
are caught and bounded by the six surfaces 
of the stage: five real surfaces and one 
imaginary surface, the aperture for the cur- 
tain. In the sphere, which is the epitome 
of the spatial, the stage cube results from 
the intersection of the six surfaces. 


(9) The stage is not a chest with a cur- 
tain for a lid. It is an elastic space. But 
the contemporary stage is still a box, de- 
spite curved horizon, trapdoor, and loft, 
and whether it has or has not a curtain. 

(10) When the stage has ceased to be a 
picture, the play can become an organism. 
Then the apparently insolvable problem is 
automatically solved: the systematic coép- 
eration of man and object becomes possible. 

(11) Any work of art for the contempo- 
rary theatre which goes beyond these limits 
is to be valued purely as propaganda. As 
absolute achievement it is a compromise be- 
tween form and space, play and public. 


* 
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NOTES ON THEATRE DESIGN 


II. Method of Analyzing a Financial Set-Up for Building Theatres 
Location: New York City 





Item Am’t 


Item Am’t 





LaAnp Costs Total eet 


Fee Ownership 

Brokerage commission 

Cost of Possession 

Carrying charges if any from date 
of purchase to date of commence- 
ment of aia 

Demolition asic 


| | 


Construction Costs Total §$ 
Theatre—(Figure on fine con- 
struction 55¢ cu. ft.) 
Commercial—( Figure on fine con- 
struction 65¢ cu. ft.) peaks = 
Architect’s fee 5% on above eka <i 
Furnishing and Equipment ee 


FINANCING CosTs Total ¢ 
Financing bond issue-cost 10 pts. 
1 pt. expenses senna 
Carrying charges—12-18 months 
Taxes during construction daldoiend 
Interest at 6% (Less 4% interest 
on deposited monies) ee 
Rent (If part leasehold) Ge aesae 


Total land, bldg., and fin. costs s 


Bond issue 


Cash equity (25%) 


THEATRE OVERHEAD Total re 


Mortgage interest 6% on eee 
Amortization 3% on bond onal 
6% on cash invested ae 
Taxes pa 
Insurance catianent 


Rent (If part leasehold) 


ComMMERCIAL INcomE Total $ ~~ 
Stores sina 


Offices pn art 


Operating costs (from 60¢ to $1 de- 
pending on type of building) $ ~~~ 
Management fee a tities 
10%-15% vacancies on offices only 
(Depending upon renting con- 
ditions of town) Kellienie 
Deduct total commercial 
expenses eee 


Net commercial income $ 


Theatre overhead ne 
Net commercial income an 


Seats in house Actes 


House scale Oe 
x 
% attendance per day —~ 
x 
Number days per year = 
Total income from theatre ae 
Production costs 1 ee 
Income from theatre 
(Estimated by theatre manager or 


owner from architect’s sketch con- 
sidering location and production costs.) 








Prorit (Income from theatre less 
overhead ) 


This will determine whether project is a good 
investment. If not a good investment, the whole 
set-up is revised, plan altered, a less expensive 
land selected or project abandoned. 

. 











(Compiled by the F. 


III. 
DINE coe siiee 
General Legitimate ......... 
Musical Comedy .... 
Dimensions Opera Houses ...... 


* 


Many old proscenium arches have a su- 
perfluous height. The curtain usually lifts 
only to a height of 18’ in a legitimate 


W. Dodge Corp.) 


Proscenium Stage 
Width Het. Width Hgt. Depth 
oe 10’ 30’ 16’ 


‘ade 20’ 55’ 60’ 30’ 
<a 25’ 75’ 90’ 35’ 
: 30’ 90’ 90’ 60’ 


theatre. The remaining height of the 
proscenium wall is superfluous and very 
harmful to good acoustics. It also de- 
tracts from stage acting. 


* 
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IV. Acoustics 

Wallace C. Sabine tried the first formula 
for conditioning acoustics. However, no 
formula has been evolved that is to be en- 
tirely depended upon; but one fact seems 
to be clear: curved walls or vaulted ceil- 
ings should be avoided. Reverberation, re- 
flection, articulation, absorption are factors 
of great importance, but in spite of some 
progress made, the synthesis today remains 
accidental. 

* 

The main factors, in lack of definite cor- 
relation-formula, are: 

1. Diverse building materials used ac- 
cording to building codes of today for 
theatres, motion-picture houses, and 
broadcasting studios. 

2. The inflexibility of architectural con- 
struction of today. 

3. Commercial interference with scien- 
tific layouts—preferring good profit 
to good services. 

* 

More difficulties arise for auditoriums 
that are to be used for concerts, spoken 
drama, and for broadcasting. Acoustical 
coefficients are in each of these three cases 
different. Each of these cases also has dif- 
ferent acoustical predominances. For in- 
stance high and low frequencies react dif- 
ferently to acoustical materials. While 
one seems to react more to surfaces, the 
other seems to react better to thickness of 


materials. 
«* 


V. Air Conditioning 

Ventilating systems have become anti- 
quated because the fresh air that is being 
pumped into the theatre area is not con- 
trolled. There are three main distribu- 
tion systems for air conditioning: ejector 
system; the upward system; and the down- 
ward system. 

Ejector System: “The conditioned air is 
introduced through a series of ejector noz- 
zles near the ceiling and the underside of 


the balconies in the back of the auditorium, 
discharging horizontally at high velocity. 
Losing speed, the air moves down and is 
removed through exhaust grilles located 
near the floor at the back of the audi- 
torium. This system is the cheapest in 
initial cost and insures an effective mix- 
ture of the air in the auditorium. It can- 
not, however, be used where the ceiling and 
the underside of the balconies are beamed 
or have protruding forms that would in- 
terfere with the air current. The advan- 
tages of the downward air movement will 
be discussed below.” 


The Upward System: “The air is in- 
troduced through mushroom hoods in the 
floor and exhausted through the ceiling, 
utilizing the natural upward rise of the 
air after it has absorbed the heat radiated 
from the seated persons. ‘This system is 
not generally used. The air has to be in- 
troduced at a low velocity in order to avoid 
draught; and the two features that cool air 
strike the feet and that the body odors and 
dust are carried up with the air is objec- 
tionable. The use of the mushroom hoods 
furthermore necessitates an expensive sys- 
tem of air-tight chambers under the floor.” 


The Downward System: “The condi- 
tioned air is projected horizontally into the 
auditorium near the ceiling or through dif- 
fusers in the ceiling against a horizontal 
baffleplate and spread evenly over the whole 
upper area of the auditorium, mingling 
uniformly with the air in the room. Mov- 
ing down, the air absorbs outer heat trans- 
mitted through the walls and the roof and 
the heat emitted by the occupants of the 
seats, and finally reaches the desired tem- 
perature and humidity before it strikes the 
seated persons. The air is then removed 
through exhaust outlets near the floor. The 
moving force of the inlet fans makes the 
upward effect of the heat from the people 
negligible.” (Courtesy of the F. W. 
Dodge Corp.) 
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A Prosect spy JOSEPH URBAN 


Joseph Urban, whose double talents as architect and as man of the theatre 
have meant much to a whole generation of theatre workers, thought of 
the arts always in terms of their right architectural settings. Of this 
Project for a Music Centre he said in Theatres: “Only on a site where a 
free standing building is possible can architecture reach its truest expres- 
sion: composition of functional mass. ‘The site imagined is a gentle slope 
in a metropolitan park. Uncongested approaches and spacious surround- 
ings make a festival setting for great music.” 
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THE THEATRE 


COLLECTORS’ 





t* A record of what the West 
would call part of one of the religious 
dramas of the East is this engraving 


of a Whirling Dervish of Turkey. 





PUNCH AND JUDY 
AND 3 OTHER PUPPET PLAYS 
Illustrated, New: $1.50 


PAUL McPHARLIN 


BIRMINGHAM MICHIGAN 





*" THIS letter to James Russell 
Lowell is for sale in Boston: 

My dear Mr. Lowell: 

Should you, or any of your friends, 
wish to be present at the first per- 
formance of the international contest 
between Othello and lago at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre next Monday at 8 
P. M. pray use the enclosed ticket of 
admission to a private box. I owe you 
thanks for your very kind note re- 
ceived some weeks ago. 

Very truly yours, 


Edwin Booth 





TWO BAKST ITEMS 


André Levinson’s Biography of Leon Bakst 
Berlin, 1922. No. 200 of Am. ed. of 250 copies. 


. 


Designs in color for “The Sleeping Princess’. 


Preface by André Levinson. Paris, 1923. 


BOX 100 THEATRE ARTS 





WANTED 


ProGcrRaAM of first Philadelphia perform- 
ance of Macbeth with Craig settings. 
Box 44. 

THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, Volume One, 
Number 3—May, 1917. Box 10. 

SPECIMEN BooK oF THEATRICAL CUTS. 
Sales book of Ledger Job Printing 
Co., Philadelphia, George W. Childs, 
proprietor. Philadelphia, 1869. Box 
501 


THE Mask, Volume Seven, Numbers 3 
and 4. Box 7. 
LA SCENOGRAFIA, 
Hoepli, Milan, 


by Giulio Ferrari. 


1902. Box 9. 


IVE months ago the first issue of 

the CoLLectors’ GAZETTE ap- 
peared. It was frankly an outgrowth 
of an editorial hobby and has brought 
pleasure in the active response achieved. 
Even keener has been the pleasure in 
watching the direction taken by those 
who have accepted the invitation to 
develop their collections, indicating 
that the collectors’ field of interest is 
as wide as the theatre itself. Articles 
sold through the Collectors’ Lure 
column have ranged, for instance, 
from a rare copy of Riccoboni's His- 
toire du Theatre Italien to the two 
Garrick play-bills first advertised, and 
two more from the same collection; 
from a history of the Providence stage 
to a bound volume of The Marionette. 
The response, the Editors feel, justi- 
fies continuing their intrusion into the 
advertising pages. So the GAZETTE 
will go on, tied even closer to the edi- 
torial pages by the occasional ap- 
pearance there of articles on some 
phase of theatre collecting. 





FIRST EDITIONS 


OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON’S PLAYS 


Van Zorn. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
New York, 1914. $8.50. 


A Drama in Three Acts. 
1915. $4.00. 


THEATRE ARTS 


The Porcupine. 
ew York, 


BOX 501 





* © AT exactly the same time when 
the Pulitzer Drama Jury was pro- 
testing because its choice of Mary 
of Scotland as the Pulitzer winner 
had been over-ruled, two outstanding 
items included in the collection of the 
late Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry were 
sold. One was a signed autograph 
letter, written in French, from Queen 
Elizabeth to King Henry III of 
France, relating to Mary, Queen of 
Scots. It brought $450. The second 
letter, which sold for $1200, was also 
in French. It was written from 
Lochleven Castle and addressed to 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, urging 
him to help the writer in her “miser- 
able condition”. The woman who so 
urgently sought aid signed herself: 
“Marie R maintenant prisonniere’. 





J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 


DEALERS IN NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT AND 
RARE THEATRICAL BOOKS 


Catalogues issued 
Correspondence invited 


79 High Street 


Monmouthshire ENGLAND 


NEWPORT 


VOLUME ONE, NUMBER 4 3 


GAZETTE 


Old Playbills; Theatre 


Prints and Engravings; 
Plays; Rare Books; First 
Editions; Manuscripts. 


CoL_ectors’ LURE 
Unless otherwise indicated, all corre- 
spondence in regard to any of these 
items should be sent to the box number 
given, c/o THEATRE ARTs. 


ANNA Cora RITCHIE (Mrs. Mowatt), 
Mimic Life, or Before and Behind the 
Curtain. First Edition. Ticknor and 
Fields, Boston, 1856. $10. Box 250. 

GEORGE O. WILLARD, History of the Provi- 
dence Stage, 1762-1891. First edition, 
Providence, 1891. $4. Box 502. 

SEILHAMER., History of the American 
Theatre, 1749-1797. 3 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1891. $15. Box 29. 

XAVERY. Het Italiaansch Tooneel (ec. 
1770). Considered source-book of in- 
formation on Commedia _  dell’Arte. 
Magnificent copy. £12. Box 22. 

WILLIAM Davipce. Footlight Flashes. 
New York, 1866. $1. Box 423. 

THO. MIDDLETON. Two plays, bound 
separately in leather. In each case, 
all sheets present and laid in larger 
sheets. Anything for a Quiet Life, 
1662. The Mayor of Quinborough, 
1661. Both, $12. Box 19. 

SABBATTINI. D’Pratica de 
Scene. Authentic first edition, 1637. 
£12/10/-. carriage paid. Box 27, 

PIERCE EGAN. Life of an Actor, London, 
1825. Good copy of scarce first edi- 
tion, 27 plates, excellent impressions, 
four text pages out. $10. Box 83. 

HENRY IrRvinG. English Actors, Their 
Characteristics and Their Methods. 
Address made at Oxford, 1886. Paper 
bound pamphlet, first ed. $2. Box 511. 

ADA REHAN, Daughter of Comedy, by 





Fabricar 


William Winter. New York, 1891. 
Large paper bound in ornamental 
cloth—Presentation inscription: ‘To 


Hilary Bell with the compliments of 
Augustin Daly”. $7. Box 231. 

OLp PLAY COLLECTION. St. Patrick for Ire- 
land; Faviem, the Miller’s Daughter; 
The Lovesick King; Blurt Master 
Constable; Actaeon and Diana; Sal- 
macida Spolia. With an account of 
the authors by the Editor, W. R. Chet- 
wood. Dublin, 1750. Full Calf. $5. 
Box 531. 

Pec WOFFINGTON. Mezzotint, J. A. Ec- 
card and I. Faber. 1746. $3. Box 34. 

THREE AMERICAN THEATRE ITEMS. Tony 
Pastor’s Combination Songster, prob- 
ably first edition, paper bound. Life 
and Recollections of Yankee Hill, 
New York, 1850, half-morocco, orig- 
inal wrappers bound in. Walter M. 
Leman, Memories of an Old Actor, 


San Francisco, 1886. $12. Box 16. 
THREE ENGLISH THEATRE ITEMS. A Phil- 


osophical Inquiry into the Source of 
the Pleasures Derived from Tragic 
Representations from Which is De- 
duced the Secret of Giving Dramatic 
Interest to Tragedies Intended for 
the Stage. By M. M-Dermot. Lon- 
don, 1824. First edition. Journal of a 
London Playgoer, 1851-1866, by Henry 
Morley. London, 1891. The Old Play- 
Goer, by William Robson. First edi- 
tion, London, 1846. $15 for the three. 
Box 103. 


Gorpon Craic. Collection of 31 ‘Black 
Figure” woodcuts. Including theat- 
rical designs, marionettes, etc. Very 


limited issue, with manuscript text by 
the artist. Box 41. 


MC 
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for Yourself 


HE few attractions remaining from 

last season, some promising ones 
in the new season, and a list of the 
closings since the last publication of 
this column. The listing is complete 
through August 17. 


On the Boards 


Salton, BEWARE! (Sept. 28——.) Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 

As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 30 ) 
Musical satire by Moss Hart and Irving 
Berlin. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Set- 
tings by Albert Johnson. With Clifton 
Webb, Helen Broderick and Dorothy 
Stone. 

Sue Loves Me Nor (Nov. 20——.) Comedy 
with songs, adapted from the Edward 
Hope novel by Howard Lindsay. Pro- 
ducers: Wiman and Weatherly. Set- 
tings by Raymond Sovey. 

Topacco Roap (Dec. 4 .) Drama adap- 
ted from the Erskine Caldwell novel py 











Jack Kirkland. Producer: Anthony 
Brown. With James Barton. 
Are You DEcENT? (April 19 .) Comedy. 


Looking Forward 


DopsworTH (Reopens Aug. 20) Drama by 
Sidney Howard based on the Sinclair 
Lewis novel. Producer: Max Gordon. 
With Walter Huston, Fay Bainter and 
Maria Ouspenskaya. 

D'OyYLy CaRTE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA 


ComMPANY (Sept. 3) Savoy Theatre 
troupe from London. First week: The 
Gondoliers, Monday-Wednesday; Cox 


and Box and The Pirates of Penzance, 
Thursday-Saturday. Producer: Martin 
Beck. 

Amaco (Sept. 3) Drama by Martin Flavin. 
Producer: Ivan E. Cedar. With Wil- 
liam Harrigan and Augustin Duncan. 

Laby JANE (Sept. 10) Comedy by H. M. 
Harwood. Called The Old Folks at 
Home in London run. Producers: Arch 
Selwyn and Harold B. Franklin. Di- 
rected by Arthur Hopkins and H. M. 
Harwood. With Frances Starr and 
Reginald Mason. 

JupbeMENT Day (Sept. 12) Melodrama by 
Elmer Rice. Directed and produced by 
the author. 

THe Brive or TorozKo (Sept. 13) Adap- 
tation by Ruth Langner from the 
original of Otto Indig. Producer: Her- 
man Shumlin. With Sam Jaffe. 

THe Great Waxrz (Sept. 17) Operetta 
known abroad as Waltzes from Vienna. 


Producer: Max Gordon. Directed by 
Hassard Short. Settings by Albert 
Johnson. 


Closed 


ROBERTA (Nov. 18-July 21) Musical 
comedy by Jerome Kern and Otto Har- 
bach. 

New Faces (March 15-July 21) Revue. 
EN IN WHITE (Sept. 26-July 28) Drama 
by Sidney Kingsley. 

Stavepore (April 18-July 28) Drama by 

















Outstanding Plays | 
For Little Theatres 


DOUBLE DOOR 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
DINNER AT EIGHT 

THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
GOODBYE AGAIN 
DANGEROUS CORNER 

THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 

TEN MINUTE ALIBI 

NINE PINE STREET 

THE DARK TOWER 
CANDLE-LIGHT 

THE TAVERN 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 


1935 
Catalogue of 
PLAYS 


Our new 1935 complete Cata- 
logue will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in September. 
Completely revised and up-to-the- 
minute, it classifies and fully 
describes French’s plays of dis- 
tinction for every need. 

Our new system of classifica- 
tion is designed to enable you to 
find just that play, with the least 
possible effort. 


Please send for your copy today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St.. Los Angeles 











The New Best Seller 


So Red 
the Rose 


a novel by 


Stark 
oung 


“The best and most completely 
realized novel of the Deep South 
in the Civil War that has yet been 
written.” Ellen Glasgow in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


or 


The best book of the year so far.” 
James C. Grey in the New York 
Sun. 


Seventh Large Printing 


$2.50 everywhere SCRIBNERS 











NEW PRODUCIBLE 
PLAYS 


Complete descriptions of 
24 Selected Full-Length 
and One-act Plays—by 
GLENN HUGHES 
STANLEY KAUFFMANN 
TomM TAGGERT 
BABETTE HUGHES 
Po_L_ty Simpson MACMANUS 
MABEL CONKLIN ALLYN 
AND OTHERS 
Contributions by 
Oliver Hinsdell and Carl Glick 
Send for your complimentary copy now 
PLAYS of the MONTH 


Rock Island, Illinois 
A New Publication—Ready Sept. 15 





THE SILVER TREASURY 
Prose and Verse for Every Mood 
Compiled and edited by 
JANE MANNER 


Director Jane Manner Drama Studio, New York 


Former Director, Drama Department, 
College of Music of Cincinnati 








NE of the most comprehensive collections 

of reading and recitations ever brought to- 
gether under one cover. For all who are interested 
in the oral presentation of worth while material. 
The Silver Treasury is Jane Manner’s con- 
tribution to an art with which she has for years 
been identified as one of its outstanding leaders. 


Price, $3.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 811 West 7th Street 
New York Los Angeles, Calif. 





























Paul Peters and George Sklar. Sched- 
uled to reopen Oct. 1. | 





The Second 
Yearbook of Short Plays 


(Issued July 1, 1934) 
Selected and Edited 


y 
Lee Owen Snook 
Twenty-five new non-royalty plays. 
Excellent for college, little theatre, 
or high school. Many have been 
given highly successful production. 


Volume, $4.00, postpaid. Payment 
must accompany order. Purchase 
price will be refunded if book is 
not satisfactory. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 
Evanston, Illinois 


131 E. 23rd St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York City San Francisco 








Nt A ARE. RO OLIN, ELE CE a0 
Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 





INTERESTING 
NEW BOOKS 
Races 
Ferdinand Bruckner 2.00 
Tonight the Ballet Adrian Stokes 1.50 
(Book on the dance) 
Squaring the Circle Kataev 1.25 
Brontes of Haworth Parsonage 
John Davison 1.25 


Thunder on the Left 


Payment Deferred 


Jean F. Black .75 
Jeffrey Dell .75 


Our mailing list will keep you well-informed. 
Just send your name and address. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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[ wevas the best and most effective stage illumination 
by using Kliegl theatrical 
. ultraemodern in every respect 
. embodying new ideas and revolutionary sae 


at lowest operating costs, 
lighting specialties . . 


ments that far surpass all former accomplish- 
ments in performance, ease of opera- 
tion, and efficiency. 


Get our cost estimates and other helpful in- 
formation when planning alterations or new 
construction. 


Latest developments in 


STAGE LIGHTIN 


equipment and accessories 










G; 


FA. these new lighting de- 
vices, and many others are 
fully described and illustrated in 
our Catalog **B,*’ now ready for 
distribution. 





7” Waite fora copy ofan Complete Canly. 





KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


321 West 50th Street - 


NewYork, N.Y. 























THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 


A co-operative membership organization. 





COUNCIL 
Georye Pierce Baker. President 


Gilmor Brown ....... Vice-President 
i EN sciceeces Vice-President 
Edith J. R. Isaacs ...Secretary-Treasurer 


Kenneth Macgowan 
Frederic McConnell 
Thomas Wood Stevens 
S. Marion Tucker 
Alexander Wyckoff 


Jasper Deeter 
Glenn Hughes 
Rupel J. Jones 
Frederick H. Koch 
Garrett H. Leverton 
Clark McAdams 











News of New Plays; Information 
Service; Publications; News Let- 
ters; Personnel Register; Local and 
National Conferences; Exhibitions. 
Membership is open to theatre 
organizations of all kinds and to 
schools, groups and individuals in- 
terested in the theatre. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Special rates to members 


THEATRE ARCHITECTURE 
by Frederic Arden Pawley 
A brief annotated bibliography of books 
on building and equipment of —s 
50 


LIGHTING THE AMATEUR STAGE 
by Henning Nelms 

A practical layout especially designed for 

amateur groups $1.00 


THEATRE BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY by S. Marion Tucker 
Bibliography of books on the drama and 
theatre arts for schools............ $ .50 


A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 
by Stanley R. McCandless 

How to make effective use of light in the 

theatre, an authoritative handbook for 

artist and technician............... $1.50 


ACTING: The First Six Lessons 

by Richard Boleslavsky 
Essays in dialogue form on the art of act- 
ing; authoritative advice, delightful read- 
ESS 2 CER eee $1.50 


A THEATRE LIBRARY 

by Rosamend Gilder 
A history of the theatre in a readable 
bibliography of 100 books......... $1.00 


Special 1934 - 1935 Membership: Active: $12.50 Associate: $5.00 


For full information as to services, etc., write to 
Rosamond Gilder, Editorial Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
119 West 57th Street, New York 











ARE I ORIEN NG LOREEN OTe 
What's New .. 


in theatre building 
and equipment 


AN interesting de- 
velopment in the lighting field is the 
new application of an old principle jp 
the manufacture of an elliptical spot. 
light whose salient features include 
built-in horizontal, vertical and circu- 
lar shutters, enabling the instantane- 
ous control of a light beam to any 
conceivable pattern; also the attain. 
ment of pin-spot projection without 
a filament image, or a full flood with 
clear and even distribution. In jts 
larger sizes this light has already (but 
only recently) been advertised by 
Kliegl. The latest note concerning 
its use comes from Century Lighting 


Company, who have added a 500- | 


watt size adapted especially to the use 
and the needs of small theatres. 


THE world of indus- 
trial refrigeration offers the latest in- 
novation in the field of theatre con- 
struction. Corkanstele, long used for 
food preservation, is a fire, heat and 
cold-proof construction, — strikingly 
adapted to the needs of theatres. The 
wall construction is said to have an 
insulating value better than four feet 
of brickwork. It consists entirely of 
heavy blocks of thick, pure cork, stif- 
fened with steel. The corkboard 
which forms the interior finish offers 
a fine wall surface, an excellent sound 
control. It is said to make a perfect in- 
sulation, and to simplify and cheapen 
every aspect of air-conditioning, tem- 


perature and humidity control. A | 


small motion picture theatre erected 
a few years ago with Corkanstele con- 
struction, cost only $40 per seat, not 








counting equipment, a basic price well | 


worth attention. 


THEATRE box-office 
men may exaggerate when they say 
that the number of people, claiming 
to be deaf, who ask for seats in the 
first five rows, indicates that only a 
small proportion of the theatre-going 
public are in full possession of theit 
hearing. 
number of theatre-goers whose pleas 
ure is actually disturbed by imper- 
fect hearing there will be good news 
in the adaptation to theatre uses of 4 
modern hearing device based on the 
principle of bone conduction; that 5s, 
of sound brought to the ‘auditory 
organs through the bones of the head 
by means of a small, smooth disc held 
behind the ear. For theatre use the 
equipment, perfected by the Sonotone 
Corporation, places an amplifying 
unit, as in a radio, behind the stage 
with wires to certain rows of seats 
that are equipped with the attachment, 
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School and Studio Directory (continued) 











ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 


Director of Winter Term 


ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 


Director of Summer Sessions 


TRAINING FOR ACTORS, 
TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
TECHNICIANS 


CORNISH SCHOOL 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








THE 








nent, 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H, SARGENT 


For 50 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 


FALL TERM 


OPENS OCTOBER 26 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 














Actors’ Workshop 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 22nd 


Complete Dramatic Training 
Class and Private Instruction 


All Teaching by 


DIRECTORS: 
HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Endorsed by 


Walter Hampden Jessie Bonstelle 
Katharine Cornell B. Iden Payne 


Scholarship Tryout Week: Oct. 15th to 20th 


Experienced Professionals 


Register Now 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St.,. N. Y.C. SChuyler 4-1216 








Frances 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


“The Great Teacher”—DAVID BELASCO 


INA CLAIRE HELEN HAYES 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 
JANE WYATT CAROL STONE 
OSGOOD PERKINS 
Like these famous stars of stage and 
screen learn the secret of artistry through 
the personality of a really ''great teacher" 


ADVANCED CLASS in Plays and the interpre- 
tation of dramatic roles. 

BEGINNERS' CLASS: Laws and rules of the 

Drama; continuity of Dramatic Art. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in placing speaking 
voice and interpretation of roles. Special 
courses for teachers and public speakers. 

Call, phone or write for a, 

235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. 

RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield $5940 


| FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 


a 
Combine the undisputed advantage of 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
with 
REHEARSAL GROUPS 
for 
The experiment and demonstration of 
ACTING TECHNIQUE 


. 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 

2 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 


“The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thorough, in- 
telligent and inspired.” 

* 


136 East 67th Street, New York 


























REgent 4-3226 LExington 2-2953 

















Schools and Colleges 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
SPECIAL CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


Teachers and Students 











open to teachers and students 


subscribing in groups of eight or more 


Classes in the drama and allied arts in over 
sixty leading universities, colleges, high 
schools and private schools use THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for sup- 


plementary reading. 


Groups active in dramatic work, members 
of study clubs and theatre workshops make 
use of THEATRE ARTS in their work. 


The student—whether interested in the 
theatre as a future artist, playwright or 
technician, or taking up the drama as part 
of his English studies—finds in THEATRE 


ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. 


The teacher in the Drama or English De- 
partment finds THEATRE ARTS a material 
aid in carrying on the class work. 


TEACHERS' CHART 
FREE WITH A CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 


Sent to teachers each month a day in advance of magazine; 
designed to provide a survey of features in each issue 


of THEATRE ARTS adaptable to class work and study. 


Sample Chart and information on class 
subscription rates will be sent on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK 











When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE Arts MONTHLY 

















School and Studio Directory (continued) 








THE HILDA SPONG 
THEATRE SCHOOL 





THOROUGH « PRACTICAL 
Acting 
Makeup Public Speaking 
Dancing 
Singing Languages 
Broadcasting 





Special student productions 
directed by Earle Larimore, 
Robert Ross, Burgess Mere- 
dith, and other well-known 
actors and directors. 


Instruction especially designed 
to meet modern requirements of 
the stage, screen, and radio. 





FALL SESSION 
October 22nd 





For information address The Secretary: 


9 East 59th Street 
New York City 


PLaza 3-3112 











THE TRAPHAGEN 


SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) 
New York City, New York 


ANNOUNCES 
Evening and Saturday 
morning classes in the 
study of Design for the 
Theatre. Professional 
methods under the aus- 
pices of Aline Bernstein, 
designer of many The- 
atre Guild productions. 


Designing and execution of theatre 
costumes. Practical planning and con- 
| struction of models for stage sets. 
| Instructors: Esther Peck and Polaire 
Weissman, formerly of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 

For students of costume or the stage, direc- 
tors of small theatre groups and teachers. 
Your inspection invited, 9 a.m. to 9:30 P.M. 























Write for Circular 10. Tel. COI. 5-2077 

















TUDIO of 
TAGE MAKE-UP 


TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 
of Moscow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris 


+ 


Class and Individual Instruction 


th - 


Fall Term begins Ociober !st 


* 
Write for information 
Frances Deitz, Business Manager 
27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 
Se oh 








for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 

together with some to look forward 
to within the month (dates indefinite), 
and a list of those which have closed 
after more than two weeks’ run. The 
opening and closing dates appear in 
parentheses after the title. The listing 
is complete through September 15. 


On the Boards 


SaILoR, BEwaRE! (Sept. 28——.) Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 

Dd) 


SHE Loves Me Nor (Now. 20-Sept. 22) 
Comedy with songs, adapted from the 
Edward Hope novel by Howard Lind- 
say. Producers: Wiman and Weatherly. 
Settings by Raymond Sovey. 





Topacco Roap (Dec. 4 .) Drama adap- 
ted from the Erskine Caldwell novel py 
Jack Kirkland. Producer: Anthony 
Brown. With James Barton. 


ARE You DECENT? (April 19——.) Comedy. 


DopswortTH (Aug. 20——.) Drama by 
Sidney Howard based on the Sinclair 
Lewis novel. Producer: Max Gordon. 
With Walter Huston, Fay Bainter and 
Maria Ouspenskaya. 





LIFE BEGINS AT 8:40 (Aug. 27 .) Revue. 
Producer: Lee Shubert. Staged by John 
Murray Anderson. Settings by Albert 


Johnson. With Ray Bolger and Bert 
Lahr. 
SALUTA (Aug. 28——.) Revue. 


D’OYLY CARTE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA 
CoMPANY (Sept. 3———.) Savoy Theatre 
troupe, London, in repertory program. 
Sept. 20-22, The Yeomen of the Guard; 
Sept. 24-26, Ruddigore; Sept. 27-29, 
Princess Ida. Producer: Martin Beck. 


Lapy JANE (Sept. 10———.) Comedy by H. 
M. Harwood. Called The Old Folks at 
Home in London run. Producers: Arch 
Selwyn and Harold B. Franklin.  Di- 
rected by Arthur Hopkins and H. M. 
Harwood. With Frances Starr, Reg- 
inald Mason and Alan Marshal. 


Too MANy Boats (Sept. 11——.) Melo- 
drama by Owen Davis. Producer and 
Director: William A. Brady, Jr. 


TIGHT BRITCHES (Sept. 11———.) Drama by 
John Taintor Foote and Hubert Hayes. 
Producer: Rowland Stebbins. With 
Joanna Roos, Sheppard Strudwick, 
Ethel Wilson and Frank Camp. 


JUDGMENT Day (Sept. 12———.) Melodrama 
by Elmer Rice. Producer and Director: 
the author. With Josephine Victor, 
Walter N. Greaza, Romaine Callender, 
Fania Marinoff, Lee Baker and Ray- 
mond Bramley. 

THE BripE or TorozKo (Sept. 13——.) 
Adaptation by Ruth Langner from the 
original of Otto Indig. Producers: Her- 
man Shumlin and Gilbert Miller. 


(Continued in Back Advertising Pages) 





SANE 


THE SCHOOL + 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Artistic Director 
GEORGES BALANCHINE 


Each student is instructed in the 
classic dance, and in Adagio, Char- 
acter, etc., and participates in Daily 
Ballet rehearsels under Mr. Balan- 
chine and Mr. Pierre Vladimiroff. 


Send for Brochure 
637 Madison Ave. Wickersham 2-7667 


New York City 

















DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 
Eight months’ course October 2nd to June 
Professional, Beginners 
Afternoon and evening classes 


Special Classes In Dance Composition 


Register Now 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 














THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
STUDIOS 


Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 


TECHNIQUE OF ACTING » VOICE 
AND SPEECH » DANCING » MUSIC 
APPLIED TO MOVEMENT 
STAGE CRAFT 


WITH 


Blanche Talmud 
Mary Tarcai 


Laura Elliot 

Martha Graham 

Louis Horst Carol E. Veazie 

Whitford Kane Charles Weidman 

Vecheslav Swoboda Albert Whitehead 

Burk Symon William A. Williams 
Arthur Wilmurt 








Irene Lewisohn 
Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


DIRECTORS 


SEASON OCTOBER - MAY, 1934-35 | 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


16 West 46th St., N. Y. C. BR 9-9766 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE AnTS MONTHLY 
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